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The Old Mission Bell 
over the arch and en 
trance to Hermit’s 
| Rest on the south rim aes 
i of the Grand Canyon _ 
FIDELITY 
y 4 
ems bell—the true symbol of sound—its ring has stirred the hearts of men 
in victory and devotion—its tone rings true. The bell is to sound what the 
camera is to sight whose lens captivates the fleeting scene—a bird perched on 
a willow branch—a streamlined train roaring down a ribbon of steel. 
To preserve each modulation of tone, each flick of detail, requires the perfec! 
team work of craftsmen skilled in their selected branch. BARNES-CROSB) 
COMPANY prides itself on having such a combination. Whether in blac! 
and white or color you are sure of printing plates made to the exacting requir’ 
ments of experienced production men in advertising. oe 
ha’ 
; be: 
in 
| C/VNES- 
; 
3! 
) ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS . PHOTO ENGRAVINGS ” COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS . 





‘ 225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. & TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 
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A ‘Fourth Ubject’ Project to Fit Your Club 


(A message for Rotarians) 


What can a small Rotary Club do to further International Service? 


What can an inland Club do? 


These and many other questions arise when Rotary Clubs and individual Rotarians 
cast about for something concrete to accomplish toward the Fourth Object—“The advance- 


ment of international understanding, goodwill, and peace 





Here’s what more than 300 Clubs did to promote inter-American goodwill and under- 
standing! And as the figures show, size and location meant naught. 


Clubs under 20 members— 


Englehard, N. C., has 10 members. 
It sent one “Fourth Object Subscription.” 


* 


Brampton, Ont., Canada, has 17 members. 

It sent one “Fourth Object Subscription.” * 
Casa Grande, Ariz., has 17 members. 

It sent one “Fourth Object Subscription.”* 


Benld, IL, has 18 members. 
It sent two “Fourth Object Subscriptions.” * 


Clubs with 20 to 50 members— 


The Alberni District, B. C., Canada, Rotary Club has 
35 members. 
It sent 5 “Fourth Object Subscriptions.” * 
Yankton, So. Dak., has 35 members. 
It sent 3 “Fourth Object Subscriptions.” * 
Granite City, IIl., has 40 members. 
It sent 4 “Fourth Object Subscriptions.”* 
Laredo, Tex., has 49 members. 

It sent 49 “Fourth Object Subscriptions,’* and 
each member paid for one of them! The Secre- 
tary of the Club wrote: 

We along the Mexican border know and see the good being 
accomplished by placing these subscriptions where they will be 
read by thinking men and women. 


Last year, with 45 members, the Laredo Rotary Club 


sent 45 such subscriptions, so this is the second year 
the Club has subscribed 100 percent. 


Clubs with 50 to 100 members— 


Sandusky, Ohio, has 53 members. 

It sent 4 “Fourth Object Subscriptions.” * 
Sheridan, Wyo., has 70 members. 

It sent 5 “Fourth Object Subscriptions.”* 
Missoula, Mont., has 87 members. 

It sent 5 “Fourth Object Subscriptions.” * 


Clubs with more than 100 members— 


Regina, Sask., Canada, has 101 members. 

It sent 4 “Fourth Object Subscriptions.”* 
Milwaukee, Wis., has 303 members. 

It sent 10 “Fourth Object Subscriptions.” * 
Cleveland, Ohio, has 442 members. 

It sent 80 “Fourth Object Subscriptions.”* . Of 
these, 50 were renewals and 30 were new sub- 
scriptions. 

Phoenix, Ariz., has 132 members. 

It sent 111 “Fourth Object Subscriptions,’* each 

one paid by an individual member. 


In all, more than 300 Rotary Clubs in the United States 
and Canada have paid for more than 3,000 current sub- 
scriptions to REVISTA ROTARIA for non-Rotarians and 
institutions in Latin America! 





donor, giving his name and address. 


after July 1 it will be $1.50. 





*WHAT IS A ‘FOURTH OBJECT SUBSCRIPTION’? 


It is a subscription to Revista Roraria, the Spanish-language edition of THe Rotarian, paid for by a Rotary Club or indi- 
vidual Rotarian in the United States or Canada and sent either to a non-Rotarian or institution specified by the donor or selected 
from names sent in by the Rotary Governors of the Latin-American Districts. 

A suitable card is sent to the recipient announcing that the magazine comes through the goodwill and generosity of the 


To join in this expression of good neighborliness, all that need be done is to notify THe Rotarian of the number of 
Revista subscriptions your Club—or you, individually—wishes to pay for. The cost is now $1.25 for a year’s subscription; 


You—or your Club—will be billed when the subscription starts and the name of the recipient or recipients is sent you. 








Typical of the many letters of appreciation that have come from the recipients of these “Fourth Object Sub- 
scriptions” is this letter from an important public figure of Mexico City, Mexico: 

During 1941, I received regularly your important magazine, Revista Rorarta, which I found of extreme interest and benefit. I 
have just been notified that, thanks to the Rotary Club of Owensboro, Ky., I shall have the pleasure continued through 1942. The num- 
bers of January and February have already come to hand, and on reading them I see that the magazine continues to be a strong bastion 
in the fortification of good relations among the Americas which now so happily exists. 


THE ROUTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive 


APRIL, 1942 


Chicago, I)linois 
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Among other articles is 
one by Clayton S. Moyer, 
who tells what it's like to be 
doing business as— 


A Canadian Grocer 


in Wartime 





From Chariots 
to Tanks 
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Since the "Assyrian came 
down like the wolf,"' the Near 
East has been the baHtle- 


ground of civilization. 


Francis A. Kettaneh, a Di- 
rector of Rotary International 
from Lebanon, tells about it. 
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Comment on ROTARIAN Articles ~ ROT ARLOM Readers 



















































































49 Messages of Goodwill 
Told by A. E. McCu.Liocn, 
Dentist 
Laredo, Texas 

This is advance notice that the Rotary 

Club of Laredo, under the leadership 
of President A. W. Pettit and Interna- 
tional Service Committee Chairman 
Charles Mumm, has repeated its action 
of last year. It has subscribed 100 per- 
cent for Revista Rotaria, the Spanish 
edition of THE RorTariAn. Forty-nine 
messages of goodwill to our Ibero-Amer- 
ican neighbors! 
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Maysville, Not ‘Maystfield’ 
Says C. E. PETerson, Rotarian 
Insurance Executive 
Maysville, Kentucky 

I notice in the March Rotarian [Ro- 
tarians in the News] that you state that 
Justice Stanley Reed, of the Supreme 
Court, is an honorary member of the 
Maysfield, Kentucky, Rotary Club. 

This is in error, as he is an honorary 
member of the Maysville, Kentucky, 
Rotary Club. He was a charter member 
of our Club, and until he left Maysville 
for Washington, D. C., he was very ac- 
tive in Rotary, I am happy to say. We 
elected him an honorary member after 
he left Maysville. Our Club is very 
proud of Justice Reed, as he was born 
and raised here, and has his home here. 


Footnoting ‘Playing Pan-America’ 
By MarIano BLANCO Q., Insurance 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Guanabacoa, Cuba 

Those who became acquainted with 
the Pan-American Club movement 
through reading Rabbi Morris A. Skop’s 
Playing ‘Pan-America’ [March Rotar- 
IAN] may be interested in this picture 
[see cut] of the Pan-American Club 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Guana- 
bacoa. It was organized by Rotarian 
Dr. Tomas Lancha Conesa in his school, 
and was inaugurated February 26, 1941, 
on the occasion of receiving the Bra- 
zilian flag from the Brazilian represen- 
tative in Cuba. 

The idea of the organization of this 
club originated in an interchange of cor- 
respondence initiated by Rotarian Carl 
Karmany, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
We received a beautiful American flag 
from his Club. As Chairman of the In- 
ternational Service Committee, I was 
authorized to obtain from each Amer- 
ican country a standard-size flag. 

Whenever we received a flag, we in- 























vited to our meeting a sixth-grade ly 
or girl from a public or private school 


—also the Consular representative of 
the respective country—and the youth 
would read some work he or she had 
prepared. It was then sent to the Ro 
tary Club in the capital city of that na. 
tion, with the request that such wo) 
about its country be handed to a scholar, 
who in turn would write about Cuba 
and start correspondence between the 
scholars. 

Since the organization of the Pap. 
American Club, we invite the schola 
representing the countries whose flags 
are to be honored. The members of the 
Pan-American Club are constantly ir 
touch with the Consular representatives 
and in correspondence with the children 
of other republics of the continents, ex 
changing stamps, books, and _ photos 
We are helping other Rotary Clubs to 
sponsor Pan-American Clubs, and in this 
manner, through our school children 
we will know more of each other, and 
learn that mutual understanding 
friendship will make us all 
democracy and justice. 


and 
and 


safe for 


No Jitters 
For JAMES H. Parkgs, Rotarian 
President, Foster & Parkes Co. 
Nashville, Tennessee 

The series of articles “A World to 
LIVE In” in THE Rorarian is a good 
thing to read instead of the depressing 
editorials in the newspapers. I might 
recommend it to a friend of my boyhood 
who came to me yesterday and pre- 
dicted, all excited: 

“Jim, after this war we are going to 
have the most terrible depression the 
world has ever known!” 

“You and I were boys together,” I re- 
minded him, “after the War between 
the States. Our parents lived through 
One army took everything 
parents lost horses, 


that war. 
from them—your 





THESE ALERT youngsters are members of the 
Pan-American Club of Guanabacoa, Cuba. 
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cows, pigs, and chickens; and 
it seemed there was nothing left, 

ther side came and even burned 
fences and some of the flooring of 

suse for fuel. 

our parents lived through it. I 
mber they were pretty happy when 
were children. Your parents raised 
, or eight children, fed and clothed 
gave you a good place to sleep, and 
educated you. The whole lot of you 
turned out real decently.” 

He admitted that was so. 

“Well,” I said, “what are you kicking 
about? Can’t we do the same? If the 
worst comes to the worst, won’t we have 
the spinal column to stand up to any 
disasters that befall us? Do you think 
we'll be any worse off during or after 
this war than our parents were?” 

He said, “No.” 

But I believe it will not be so bad as 

Men are turning to the prob- 
lems of peace now, while there is still 
time, and as such articles as Sir Norman 
Angell’s in the March issue of THE Ro- 
rARIAN prove, they are planning to make 
a post-war depression, if we need have 
one, less violent than that of the 1930s. 


ry) es, 


? ¢ 
€ 


he fears. 


English and Irish Set Pace 

For WALTER W. HENpDRIX, Rotarian 

Secretary, Steel Company 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

There has been much meat in the se- 
ries “A World to LIVE In,” but never 
more than in Sir Norman Angell’s Shall 
the Next Peace Also Fail? [March Ro- 
TARIAN ]. 

In a recent speech to the Rotary Club 
of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, I pointed 
out that English and Irish Rotary Clubs 
for several months have been discussing 
the philosophy of peace. Surely it is 
time for Americans to do something 
about it, for peace is already being 
forged on the anvil of war. Of course, 
we have no right to interfere with any 
plans or alliances now being made by 
our Government to help us win this 
war, but no pledges should interfere 
with plans for a just peace. This is not 
the time for final peace plans, but it is 
the time to apply Rotary principles. 

Americans, including Rotarians, have 
not heretofore favored peace discus- 
sions. We have willingly contributed 
for rescue work abroad and we fight ag- 
gressors, but we stop there. The people 
of Europe especially have been puzzled 
at this American attitude. We have 
shown very slight interest in measures 
to prevent wars. 

There is some hope that we will not 
withdraw after this war. Millions of 
Americans, however, do not now wish 
to help in this regard. Rotarians there- 
fore have a duty at home to interest 
America in world peace. The world is 
changing during this war. England will 
never be the same after Dunkirk and the 
bombing of her cities. China has 
changed. Japan and Russia will never 
be the same again. All of conquered 
Europe has changed. How greatly Amer- 
ica is being changed we can already 
foresee. Perhaps Rotary will be changed. 
The very existence of Rotary is being 
challenged. 

Rotary International’s Committee on 
Participation [Continued on page 53] 
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KEY Am.) 
Rotary Meets; 


American Plan Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 
(S) Summer; (W) Winter 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL — Mount Royal Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada- General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont 


Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 
DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager Rates Summer, $3-$10; 


Winter, RM Wednesday 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries, 

Parking handy. 500 outside rooms. H. B. Klingensmith, 
Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thursdays, 12:15. 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A, Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


$5-$15. 












GUEST ROOMS 
Rotary meets 
Wednesdays, 12:30 


WILLARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Dir. 


“SaWASHINGTON.D.C. 







FLORIDA 

CLEARWATER—FORT HARRISON. Overlooking Clearwater 
Bay and Guif. Modern. Fireproof. Varied Sports, Amer- 
ican or European Plan. L. G. Davis, Manager. 


167th District Conference, April 26 to 28. 
mmccurem HOLLYWOOD 
BEACH HOTEL 


On the Ocean, Hollywood, Fla. 
““Greater Miami’s 
Gl Show place’’ 


JACKSONVILLE—THE ROOSEVELT. 
located, Air-conditioned, Every 
shower bath. Rates from $2.50. Chas. B. Griner, Mgr. 
MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Manager 





G 


Largest, finest, vest 
room with tub and 


Spencer, 
ST. PETERSBURG—THE HUNTINGTON. Truly a resort ho- 
tel of merit. 125 rooms. J. Lee Barnes, Pres.; Paul B, 
Barnes, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Am. $7-$12. Bu. $4-$8. 


TAMPA—HILLSBORO. See and Enjoy Florida From Tam 
’s Hotel Hillsboro——300 Spacious Rooms. Single $2-$4; 
ible $4-$7. RM Tuesdays 12:15. John M. Crandall. Mgr. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 














in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 
ILLINOIS 
bogie 
[guteal . 
» 
CUISINE. 50 
1. LAWLESS 
CONVENIENCE Vice President 





PALMER HOUSE xy CHICAGO 











ILLINOIS (Continued) 


|HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
e e e 


Luncheon on Tuesday 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES A <i for 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hote Jot 1. O'Leary, \ 
Pres. & M Rat Eu. 8 0 RM W 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD—HOTEL KIMBALL Caters f ua 
with friendly hospitality Convenient Ca Excellent 
service, $3.85 single $6.05-86.60 double. RM Fr 12:15 
MISSOURI 

sT. HOTEL LENNOX N low x 2 
floo rt \ tit 





taurants and bar 
ST. LOUIS—HOTEL MAYFAIR. 350 r% s—all with private 
bath—all air-condit ed—allt ne root i 

3 restaurants ar Chas. Heiss, Mgr I $ ) t 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY—HOTEL DENNIS Central on the beach 
Excellent both plans. Card-rooms Health-baths 


Victor, Mgr 





ed—a wit 


table, 


Truly ‘‘a resort within a resort." Walter J. Buzby, Ine 
NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY-——BARBIZON-PLAZA New at Central 
Park (6th Ave. and 58th St Rates: from $3 si < $5 
double Continental breakfast included Booklet RP 
NEW YORK CITY——PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 Fast 28th 
St near Fifth Ave Rotarians receive special attention 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr 










HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


46th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 





NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 


designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. w. J. 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. 
OHIO 


CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON 


Cincinnati argest 


rooms—1000 baths Restaurants and some guest rooms air 
conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM Thurs 12:1 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BELLEVUE-STRATFOR 


Among the World’s First 
Half Dozen Hotels 


——e 





Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 


i. 
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“4 CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. 
TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,"" 625 rooms with bath, downtown 
cation, air-conditioned, RM Tues., 12:15. 
TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. Excellent Cuisine In 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. BE. Barrett, 


Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 


-_ 


}ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They use good hotel accommodations... 
They buy good food. . . . This directory 
is their guide. . . . It reaches more than 
170,000 business and professional men 
and their families. . . . Is your hotel rep- 





resented? Rates are reasonable. For 
complete details write THE ROTARIAN, 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SAVE TIME 


USE 
icopress 


SLEEVES for 
WIRE SPLICING 
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Actual Size of Sleeve for Splicing 14, 
16, 17 and 18 B&S Wire 


Speed and efficiency are in- 
creased and expense and time 
saved when you apply the Nico- 
press Method to the splicing of 
wires. 






No, 17-2 
Nicopress 
TOOL 





Because of the ease of operation 
of the No. 17-2 Nicopress Tooi 
—which is used for compress- 
ing sleeves for smaller wire 
sizes—the work of making the 
splices has been greatly simpli- 
fied. With Nicopress the time 
required to do a neat workman- 
like job is greatly reduced over 
any other method of splicing. 
In making the joint all that is 
necessary is to insert the wire 
and press the tool. All the fuss 
and muss of soldering is elimi- 
nated. 
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THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Ave.—Cleveland, 0. 


Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Export Distributor—international Standard 
Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 








Chile Aas 2,500 Rotarians! 


THERE is no truth to the story that 
all golf courses in Chile run north and 
south because if a ball is 
driven west, it goes into 
the ocean; and east, gets 
lost in the Andes! While 
the country is exception- 
ally long, its width varies 
from 100 to 221 miles, 
and its area of 286,396 
square miles is roughly 
that of Texas. The pop- 
ulation, approximately 5 
million, is less’ than 
Texas’ 6% million. 

Chile has a coast line 
of 2,653 miles, and falls 
roughly into four zones. 
The first, the North, is 
a high desert plateau, 
rich in vast nitrate, sul- 
phur, borax, and copper 
deposits. The North Cen- 
tral is mountainous, pro- 
ducing copper, gold, sil- 
ver, cobalt, lead, nickel, 
iron, and manganese. The 
South Central is the 
fertile plain, sheltered 
between the Andes and 
the coastal range, where 
agriculture flourishes. At 
the southern end there 
are forests and coal de- 
posits. The South is 
mostly islands and moun- 
tains, with virgin forests, 
pasture lands for sheep 
and cattle, and fishing. 

Chile was settled after 
the conquest of Peru. One 
exploring party was turned back, but 
in 1541 Pedro de Valdivia settled at the 
site of Santiago. Increasing numbers of 
colonists brought trouble with the na- 
tive Araucanian Indians; finally, in 1640, 
a treaty was made by which these 
stayed south of the Bio-Bio River, the 
Spaniards north. 

Chile broke from the rule of Spain in 
1810, when all Spanish America re- 
volted. The Chilean Army was joined 
by San Martin’s Argentine forces, which 
crossed the Andes, to defeat the Spanish 
and render Chile free. 

The Constitution of 1925 retains many 
features of the original 1833 govern- 
ment, and adds many newer develop- 
ments. There is a bicameral legislative 
Congress, a President (term, six years— 
and cannot succeed himself), and a 
Supreme Court. The 24 Provinces are 
headed by Presidential appointees. The 
labor laws include provision for social 
security, insurance, job tenure, and 
home ownership. 

Rotary started in Chile in 1923, when 
the Rotary Club of Valparaiso was or- 
ganized. In March, 1942, there were 
90 Clubs with some 2,500 members. 

The attention of readers who desire 
to perfect themselves in Spanish is 
called to Revista Rotaria, Spanish-lan- 
guage edition of THE RoTaARIAN. 





NO hay nada cierto en la fabula 
lla de que las canchas de golf en 
estan orientadas cd: 
a sur, porque si la 
se lanza hacia el | 
‘para en el mar; \ ' 
el este, se pierde en |os 
Andes. Aunque e| 
es exceptionalmente 
go, su anchura varia ey 
tre las 100 y las 221 n 
llas, y su 4rea, de 2s 
millas cuadradas, es mis 
Oo menos igual a 
Tejas. Su pobla: 
aproximadamente 
millones, es menor que 
la de 6% millones que 
tiene Tejas. 

Chile tiene una costa 
de 2.653 millas de exten 
si6n y abarca cuatro z0- 
nas. La primera, en 
norte, es una altiplanicie 
desértica rica en bastos 
yacimientos de nit) 
azufre, bérax y cobre. La 
central del norte es | 
tafiosa, y produce cobre, 
oro, plata, cobalto, plomo 
niquel, hierro y manga- 
neso. La central del sur 
corresponde a las llanu 
ras fértiles, protegidas 
entre los Andes y la cor- 
dillera costera, donde la 
agricultura medra. En e!| 
SSA extremo sur hay bosque § 

: y yacimientos de carbon. 
El sur en su mayor par- 
te esta hecho de islas } 

montanas con selvas, pastos y pesca. 

Chile fué colonizado después de la 
conquista del Peru. Un grupo explo- 
rador fué rechazado, pero, en 1541, Val- 
divia se estableci6 en donde ahora esta 
Santiago. El numero creciente de co- 
lonos determin6 dificultades con los 
araucanos; finalmente, en 1640, se ce- 
lebr6 un pacto que obligaba a los indios 
a mantenerse al sur del Rio Bio-Bio, y 
a los espanoles, al norte. 

Chile se emancip6 de Espana en 1510, 
cuando la rebeliédn de toda la América 
Espanola. Al ejército chileno se unie- 
ron las fuerzas argentinas de San Mar- 
tin, que cruzaron los Andes, para li- 
bertar a Chile. 

La Constitucié6n de 1925 conserva 
muchas caracteristicas del original go- 
bierno de 1833, y anade muchos nuevos 
adelantos. Hay un Congreso compuesto 
de dos camaras, un Presidente (periodo 
de seis anos, sin reeleccién inmediata), 
y una Suprema Corte. Las 24 provin- 
cias tienen jefes nombrados por el Pre- 
sidente. Las leyes del trabajo com- 
prenden el seguro social, seguro de via, 
permanencia de ocupacién y propiedad 
de casa habitaci6n. 

Rotary se inicié en Chile en 1923 con 
la fundacién del Rotary Club de Val- 
paraiso. Para marzo de 1942 habia 90 
clubes con unos 2.500 rotarios. 
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At the Head Table 


It’s rare, but this month one of our 
guests appears twice—first speaking, 
then being spoken about. We refer to 
ROTARIAN Dr. WIL- 
LIAM SEAMAN BAIN- 
BRIDGE, of New York, 
and to his guest edi- 
torial (page 7), and 
also to the note about 
an honor accorded 
him (page 50). That 
honor, a Peruvian 
decoration, was not 
his first. Mexico also 
has shown its appre 
ciation of this Rotarian’s notable work 
in cancer research. His book, The 
Cancer Problem, has been translated 
into many languages, including Span- 
ish. 

WALTER B. PITKIN, long-time friend of 
ROTARIAN readers, has a_ profound 
interest in the small businessman. His 
League of the Middle Class, which 
he started in Ohio in 1939, is aimed to 
afford self-protection to these victims 
of circumstance from what he calls 
“the predatory rich and the predatory 
poor.” In this issue he starts a series 
showing what small business is now 
doing to save itself. 

Since 1919, Dr. STEPHEN DUGGAN has 
been director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, in addition to mul- 
tifarious other duties Fabian Bachrach 
in the field of educa- 
tion. “Exchange 
scholarships” be- 
tween nations has 
been at once his 
study and his hobby. 
His article in this is- 
sue, therefore, is 
written from long ex- 
perience and close 
application. Fre- 
quently decorated by foreign Govern- 
ments, Dr. DuGGAN is a trustee of Vas- 
sar, the Constantinople College for 
Girls, and the American College in 
Athens, Greece, as well as professor of 
political science at the College of the 
City of New York. 

—THE CHAIRMEN 
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The recent “Rio Conference” gave Ibero-Amey- 
ican artists material for especially inspired efforts. 
Here are samples of the result, along with other 
cartoons on current inter-American developments. 
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| Las Voces Eternas... Por TORO SALAZAR | 
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A CARTOON that needs no caption. It is from the hand of “ETERNAL VOICES” discuss the parley in Critica, Buenos Aires paper. 
Arias Bernal, brilliant Mexican cartoonist whose work is Bolivar and San Martin, Pan-American advocates, say: “Not bad! Our 
widely known. Hoy, Mexican magazine, used it as a cover. daughters still hear us!’ Mother Earth: “At last, a continent is unified!’ 
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“THE FIRST AGREEMENT" is the title of this Conference cartoon from THIS IS “The awakening—of Uncle Sam Gulliver” as seen by a 


the Dominican Republic. 
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It appeared in Lo Nacién, of Trujillo City. | Colombian artist, Rivero Gil. He produced it for E] Tiempo, Bogota. 
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Rotary—in the Fusing Americas 


By Wm. Seaman Bainbridge A New Yorker tells of a visit to lands below the Rio 
Grande—a salute to Pan-American Day, April 14. 


Captain, Medical Corps, U. S. Naval Reserve; 
Past President, Rotary Club of New York 


Ww... ON A recent mission 


for the United States Government 
which took me to all the Central 
and South American Republics 
and to the important islands of 
the Caribbean, it was my pleasure 
to visit ten Rotary Clubs in vari- 
ous capitals and to address nine 
of them. It was an encouraging, 
enlightening experience. Rotary, 
| found, is strong and is growing 
stronger in the lands below the 
Rio Grande. 

Sometimes mankind is united 
without volition by its common 
enemies—sickness, suffering, and 
death. Sometimes men unite vol- 
untarily because of the similarity 
of their ideals and purposes. It is 
the latter kind of development 
that is taking place in the Amer- 
icas—and in this evolution toward 
continental solidarity Rotary 
Clubs are playing no small part. 

All this is but another evidence 
of one of the greatest qualities 
that Rotary possesses—its adapt- 
ability. Ibero-American Rotari- 
ans know Rotary. They know 
that a Rotary Club is not worth 
while unless it has a practical, 
functioning vision. “Without vis- 
ion the people perish’ means the 
same thing below the Rio Grande 
as above. 

In the various Clubs that I had 
opportunity -to visit in Ibero- 
America I found a splendid body 
of men. Our axiom of service 
above self was everywhere evi- 
dent—not as a wall motto, but as 
an active principle for enlightened 
living. A few examples of what 
some of these Clubs are accom- 
plishing will witness that far bet- 
ter than my mere words. 

In a certain capital city the hos- 
pital for the insane was in a de- 
plorable condition. The local Ro- 
tary Club urged that something 
be done, taking a strong stand 
with criticisms and suggestions. 
The Government then turned 
about and said, in effect, “Very 
well. Let’s see what you can do. 
Make this your responsibility.” 
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As one who for many years has 
been the surgical director of one 
of the world’s largest hospitals for 
the insane, it is especially grati- 
fying to me to be able to tell you 
that this new hospital in South 
America is a model institution of 
its kind. 

Still another city had a reforma- 
tory for boys where the inmates 
had to sleep on the floor, often go 
hungry, and sometimes take a 


flogging. Here, too, the Rotary 
Club levelled its protests, and 


once again a local government 
turned its problem over to the 


Club. Now this reformed reform- 
atory offers manual training, 


games, and farm studies, and is 
a place where erring boys can be- 
come useful citizens. 

One city had suddenly grown so 
large that its aqueduct for water 
supply was inadequate. It was a 
dangerous situation — until the 
Lions Club and the Rotary Club 
joined forces to relieve it. Soon 
thereafter, at a dinner given by 
the two Clubs at which the Mayor 
was present and at which I was a 
guest, it was announced that a 
50-million-dollar loan had been se- 
cured from banks in the United 
States of America to remedy the 
defect. The new water supply 
system is now in the process of 
building. The Rotary Club, there- 
fore, is turning to other fields of 
endeavor. 

Rotary Clubs in other cities are 
facing other situations and each 
is proving that Rotarians work 
and fight for— 

The cause that needs assistance, 

The wrongs that need resistance, 


The future in the distance, 
And the good that we can do. 


Upon my arrival one morning 
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at a certain capital, I called upon 
the Minister of War and Marine 
in pursuance of my official mis 
sion. His office bore evidence of 
power and governmental distinc 
tion. I gave him the messages 
that I had brought from Washing- 
ton to all the countries. After the 
formalities were over, he drew 
forth a manuscript and showed 
me the whole plan of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, as outlined 
by President Roosevelt, which he 
had translated into Spanish. He 
proposed to urge enactment of an 
identical measure by the Congress 
of his country. At noon we met 
again, this time at the 
Club. He was no longer the great 
Official, but a fellow Rotarian. 


Rotary 


a EACH of the nine Clubs I ad- 
dressed I stressed the partnership 
idea and emphasized the need for 
a real mutual understanding. Not 
organic union but unity of effort 
is the aim. Rotary Clubs can be 
strategic factors in advancing that 
understanding. Everywhere these 
sentiments met with spontaneous 
enthusiasm. I emphasized that 
though Rotary has a great work 
to do at this particular time, it 
will have a greater work when 
there comes a peace through vic- 
tory of arms. Then the bleeding, 
distraught world will have need of 
such an organization as Rotary 
with its practical viewpoint and 
its ideal of service, to help mold 
the peace and to keep it. 

There is nobility of inheritance. 
There is nobility of 
But the greatest and highest of 
all is the nobility of service. Our 
duty is clear! As Rotarians, we 
stand ready to answer that call 
in the Americas, everywhere! 


possession. 






































i on the boat assembly lines. 





A FLEET of lifeboats begins to take shape in a shop which, 
for 58 years, has turned out kitchen ranges. 
of conversion to war production by a Kokomo, Ind., Rotarian. 





MEN USED to handling sheet steel simply give it a new twist 
. . » Below: A crane hoists a unit. 














It's a neat piece 


Walter B. Pitkin 


Author, Psychologist, Business Consultant 


- WAR means total fighting. Where do yoy 
fight, Mr. Small Businessman? You haven't a billion 
dollars. You can’t build bomber plants by the square 
mile. But you must somehow use your small shop, fac. 
tory, or office for victory. Have you found the right job? 

Let us help you, if you haven’t. It isn’t an easy task, 
War makes big business bigger and small business 
smaller. Rotarians are nearly all middle-class and smal] 
businessmen. (If you have a billionaire in your Club, 
send the Editor his photo!) 

For many years I’ve been deeply concerned over ow 
middle classes. They are the heart of a country. With- 
out this immense class, a nation would be worse than 
heartless. It would be nearly brainless, too. Just 
mass of poor toilers working for a handful of billion 
dollar corporations. 

The Editor has asked me to report each month on 
alert “little men” who have found their way through 
to a victory both for their country and for themselves 
So I’m going to tell you about Rotarians and others who 
have found the right war work and other men who, un- 
able to find war work, have found brand-new civilian 
work which their Government recognizes as vital. I may 
also tell you of some men who have shifted completel; 
into new lines, using not their plants, but their training 

First meet Rotarian Alden P. Chester, of Kokomo, In- 
diana. His company, the Globe American Corporation 
of which he is vice-president and general manage! 
manufactures ranges and heaters. The war came. What 
then? Chester thought fast. Last Summer he and A. G 
Sherman, works manager, studied lifeboats, of which the 
United States needs an oceanful. They submitted blue- 
prints with many refinements which were approved 
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by the Maritime Commission for 
standard cargo-ship lifeboats. In 
came an order for 1,248 lifeboats 
million dollars’ worth). 

Look at the photos of his new 
See the line assembly 
sadgets? They shoot a lifeboat 
out every two hours. Asa stove 
manufacturer, Chester is a 
mighty fine admiral. Now he’s 
all set to up his output 150 per- 
cent. If he can do this in Ko- 
komo, what can you do, brother? 

Now—shoot me more stories 
like Chester’s about other 
Rotarians who’ve made the big 
adjustment. I'll pass them along 
in coming issues. Just drop me 
a few notes in care of THE Ro- 
TARIAN, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago, Ill., U.S.A. Enclose photos, 
if youcan. Let’s cover this story! 


outfit. 









GRAB rails, which 
may save lives if the 
lifeboat is capsized, 
are welded to the bot- 
tom, and the craft 
moves on for the nec- 
essary coats of paint 
that preserve it from 
the corrosive salt air. 


HERE (right) is the 
finished product—so 
sound a form of ma- 
rine construction that 
the U. S. Maritime 
Commission calls it 
standard. It is com- 
plete with oars, red 
sail, water and food 
tins, and signal light. 


FOUR lifeboats, one 
with motor, make the 
complement for each 
standard cargo ship. 
The four, in two lay- 
ers, fill one flat car. 
Boats go from Kokomo 
to the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and Gulf coasts. 
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No More Empires! 


By F. W. Sollmann 


This statement of opinion is of special significance be- 
cause of the background of the author. 
on economic problems attached to the German delegation 
at Versailles in 1919, helped found the German Republic, 
and was a potent voice in the Reichstag for 15 years. 
As editor of a Cologne newspaper outspoken for democ- 
racy, he was exiled in 1933. He now lives in the United 
States. .. . This article is No. 8 in the A World to LIVE In 





He was an expert 





series. Drawing on German history, it reaches the same conclusion voiced last 
month in Sir Norman Angell's Shall the Next Peace Also Fail?—that political con- 
trol over raw materials is not vital for a nation in the modern world.—The Editors. 





N MAY, 1919, I travelled to 
7 France for my first meeting 

with the German Peace Dele- 
gation. In Paris, on the road to 
Versailles, we saw thousands of si- 
lenced German guns, witnesses of 
our defeat and of the overwhelm- 
ing military victory of the Allies. 
Under France’s leadership, we 
were told, a new order would be 
established in the interests of 
world peace and recovery. Repa- 
rations and disarmament were to 
be Germany’s fate. 

Germany was at the lowest level 
of defeat. She was without army, 
food, raw materials, exports, gold, 
and credit. An atmosphere of 
civil war prevailed, and four large 
armies of occupation were on her 
soil. In the West the French and 
in the East the Poles and Lithua- 
nians threatened to take terri- 
tories. Germany was the poorest 
“have-not” nation conceivable. 

Now, 23 years later, Germany 
has overrun most of Europe. The 
impoverished “have-not” of 1919 
has in one tremendous’ push 
crushed the rich ‘have’ nation 
France and all her continental al- 
lies. And Great Britain, one of 
the greatest “haves” of all times, 
is now fighting for her very exist- 
ence against Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, so often pitied by sentimen- 
talists because of their lack of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. 

The argument, therefore, that 
an industrialized nation needs to 
annex living space around its own 
territory and a colonial empire in 
order to secure raw materials and 
foodstuffs must be basically 
wrong. 

Germany's earlier history also 
proves the fallacy of imperialism 
—a policy to subdue and rule 
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weaker nations or backward peo- 
ples for the benefit of the con- 
queror. Until around 1885, Ger- 
many had no colonies at all. The 
greatest German statesman of all 
times, Bismarck, was opposed to 
them. Finally she acquired colo- 
nies with only 12 or 13 million 
natives, a figure to be compared 
with 393 million natives in the 
British Empire. But the trade be- 
tween all German colonies and the 
homeland amounted never to 
more than 1 or 1% percent of 
Germany’s total foreign trade. The 
balance sheet of Germany’s colo- 
nies was never active. Small won- 
der that for many years German 
Social Democrats, Liberals, and 
Roman Catholics, even some Prus- 
sian Junkers, denounced the im- 
perial colonial policy as expensive 
and disruptive of the peace be- 
cause it antagonized Britain. In 
imperial Germany for many years 
nearly half of the voters were 
against imperialism; most of them 
were for a democratic republic. 

Between 1870 and 1914, Ger- 
many as a purely continental 
power grew in industry, trade, 
shipping tonnage, and finances 
into one of the leading nations of 
the world. In Europe she was 
second only to Great Britain. Ger- 
many, since her unification in 
1870, had increased her wealth 
from 38 to 77 billion dollars; Great 
Britain from 40 to 79. Both, how- 
ever, were outdistanced by the 
United States, which had_in- 
creased her national wealth from 
30 to 186 billion dollars. 

Between 1924 and 1929, Ger- 
many was prosperous, but this 
prosperity was based on foreign 
loans. The depression that fol- 
lowed was not limited to countries 





short in raw materials and foog. 
stuffs; the United States, with ay 
overproduction in both, suffered 
heavily. Despite all setbacks 
despite the loss of all her colonies 
despite the lack on her own gojj 
of an adequate food supply ang 
such raw materials as oil, copper, 
and rubber, Germany was able to 
become a first-rank power again 
Perhaps Germany might have as. 
sumed an even more imposing 
place had she used for internal re- 
construction the at least 100 pjj- 
lion reichsmarks spent for war 
preparation before the war and 
the 218 billion spent to wage it. 
It is strange that so many peo- 
ple refuse to accept the historica] 
lesson presented so convincingly 
by Germany: The increase of na- 
tional wealth and power and th 
securing of “a place in the sun’ ary 
in our time possible without thi 
political control of raw materials 
and markets. Science and skill, 
efficiency, thriftiness, organiza- 
tion, and industrialization—such 
factors are decisive in a nation’s 
economic progress and are able to 
overcome geographical _handi- 
caps. Consider the Scandinavian 
countries and Finland and 


Switzerland. They lack most of . 


the raw materials and foodstuffs 
coveted by Germany and Italy. 
Yet no great power in Europe— 
neither France, nor Britain, nor 
Italy, nor Germany, nor Russia— 
had achieved before 1939 such a 
high standard of living as these 
nations enjoyed. 

After 30 years of imperialistic 
unrest started in 1914, how far are 
the Germans from their prosperity 
and cultural standard of 1914? 
After 30 years of strife for a 
Roman Empire, starting in 1911 
in Tripoli, what have the Italians 
gained in living standards and in- 
ternational reputation? What 
guaranty have the Japanese that 
they ever will enjoy returns from 
their decade of material and hu- 
man sacrifices in warfare? 

In the far-distant past, posses- 
sion of certain hunting or grazing 
lands may well have been a mat- 
ter of life or death for competing 
tribes. It is not so now. With 
modern methods of research, pro- 
duction, and transportation, and 
with the necessity of all surplus- 
producing countries to sell on the 
world markets, economic needs 
are no longer direct causes of war. 
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In fact, raw materials and food 
= have been so freely available over 
st ten years that producers 
frequently have limited produc- 
tion destroyed their wheat and 
offee, or been driven to sell at 
s below cost. Foreign buyers 
often could purchase them more 
cheaply than could domestic ones. 

Claims for conquest never come 
from small countries such as 
Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Czecho-Slovakia, 
which have very little “access to 
raw materials.”” They know that 
economic shortages can be over- 
come by international coéperation, 
by agreements in trade and 
inances—in short, by consent and 
not by conquest. The need for liv- 
ing space seems only to be felt if a 
country commands sufficient 
strength to attack its neighbors. 
Power, prestige, strategy, ideol- 
ogies of superior races and their 
destinies, and the attempt of rul- 
ng dictatorial cliques to keep the 
oyalty of their people by present- 
ing glorious aims are more im- 
mediately responsible for modern 
wars than need of raw materials 
and markets. 

Well-meaning people with 
vague ideas about “a just distribu- 
tion” of raw materials and mar- 
kets sometimes point at the British 
Empire, claiming that it pre- 
vents younger nations from get- 
ting their share of the globe. It 
is useless to argue now whether 
history was right or wrong in 
presenting us with the British 
Empire. For the thesis that the 
times of empires have passed it is 
important only to note that it 
would be impossible, under pres- 
ent conditions of international 
policy, for any conceivable power 
to create a counterpart of the 
sritish Empire. The insular Brit- 
ish united earlier than other Eu- 
ropean nations. They were the 
only people free to concentrate 
their whole energies upon the 
“sea affair.” The European Con- 
tinent was busy with wars and 
revolutions. America was _ un- 
plowed and Asia was dormant. 

Great Britain settled at will, an- 
nexed at her liking, and nowhere 
faced powerful groups of rivals. 
Such conditions no longer exist. 
Today there is no undiscovered 
land. Empires now must either 
grasp from each other or invade 
smaller or unprepared nations. In 
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“THE INCREASE of national wealth... 
and the securing of ‘a place in the sun’ are 
in our time possible without the political 
control of raw materials and markets.” 
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either case they violate the life 
interests of other empires and pre- 
cipitate world wars. Even in the 
case of successful conquest, they 
engender irreconcilable hates of 
old established peoples by thwart- 
ing desires for economic and cul- 
tural independence. The result is 
permanent tension, as now in oc- 
cupied Europe. Such a condition 
is not peace, but an underground 
economic and political warfare. 
It is also futile to exchange ter- 
ritories and peoples or to dissolve 
old empires. Were Great Britain 
to grant complete national sover- 
eignty to all dominions and colo- 
nies, it would but mean new trade 
barriers and new political tensions 
in many corners of the globe. Im- 
mediately, other empires would 
start a scramble to grab these new 
independent territories. To give 
British, French, or Dutch colonies 
to the Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese would mean to trade 
some 100 million natives like cat- 
tle. They would be forced under 
administrations which refuse civil 
rights even to their white sub- 
jects. And the transfer would 
complicate more than ever the 
problem of better access to raw 
materials and markets because the 
newly enlarged empires would es- 
tablish higher walls of protective 
tariffs to solidify their gains. 


Tur theory that the homeland 
needs the political control of raw 
materials to break wartime block- 
ades also proves to be fallacious. 
If Germany had colonies in the 
Pacific and in Africa, she would 
have been cut off from them from 
the first day of the war. Even 
Great Britain is, at least for the 
time being, unable to defend suc- 
cessfully important resources of 
raw material in the East. It is 
significant that, according to the 
Report of the League Committee 
on Raw Materials in 1937, the 
“total present production of all 
commercially important raw ma- 
terials in all colonial territories is 
no more than about 3 percent of 
world production.” 

The conclusion is inescapable: 
Colonies are no longer an eco- 
nomic necessity in peacetime and 
a costly and even dangerous liabil- 
ity in wartime. 

There is only one sound nucleus 
in the argument that a country 
needs under its sovereignty terri- 
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tories with raw materials and 
food: lack of purchasing power, 
insufficient exports to provide 
foreign currency needed to buy 
raw materials and food from sur- 
plus-producing countries. With- 
out any doubt, this is a serious 
problem. Yet the need for Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan was never 
so acute as unscrupulous propa- 
ganda pictured it. The necessity 
for nations to get rid of surpluses 
again and again forced them to 
advance credits to needy countries 
or to accept barter agreements. 
The fact that Germany and Japan 
could acquire and store immense 
quantities of raw materials and 
foodstuffs for years of warfare re- 
futes the argument that they were 
unable to secure sufficient sup- 
plies for existence in peacetime. 
The Atlantic Charter, as a first 
and very incomplete outline of a 
future peace, envisages a freer 
flow of goods and money among 
the countries after the war. This 
is the method to cure real griev- 
ances, because it is based upon 
mutual faith and codperation. It 
uncompromisingly rejects the 
claims of German Nazis and 
Italian Fascists and Japanese Na- 
tionalists that a nation can be con- 
sidered as independent only when 
vital imports are guaranteed un- 
der all conceivable circumstances, 
with no risk of interruption from 
either trade fluctuation or war. 
Such independence can be secured 
indeed only by world domination. 
No modern nation can be eco- 
nomically independent. Even the 
United States has some awkward 
gaps, notably in rubber, manga- 
nese, chromium, and tin, which not 
even the ingenuity of scientists 
can adequately fill, And the 
British Empire is partly depend- 
ent in food and raw material on 
foreign sources. The choice, there- 
fore, is this: world trade by all or 
world domination by one. Com- 
plete self-sufficiency of a nation is 
a conception of dictatorship over 
other nations. It is irreconcilable 
with the democratic idea of co- 
dperation of free nations, large or 
small. Whatever may be the in- 
justices in international relations, 
they will never be improved by 
cutting the free flow of trade. An 
attempt to do so would, as we 
have seen, also mean an attempt 
to create intellectual and spiritual 
self-sufficiency by terrorizing the 


free exchange of thoughts, thus 
sinking peoples into narrow trib} 
philosophies. 

The Anglo-Saxon powers and al. 
lies are fighting forces. which pro. 
claim the most reactionary soly. 
tion of the global problems: the 
creation of new empires on the 
ruins of old empires. It is the 
method of wars and conquest— 
5,000 years old. Always costly, jt 
is devastating and unworkable in 
the 20th Century because for the 
first time in history all countries 
are interdependent and _ need 
world-wide economic and politica! 
cooperation. 


= peacemakers of 1919 did 
not recognize this fact sufficiently. 
They were much concerned with 
abstract justice by setting political 
borderlines among 35 and more 
European nationalities, languages, 
and culture. They were also more 
occupied with astronomical fig- 
ures of reparations than with the 
problem of a working world econ- 
omy. Political and economic na- 
tionalism created the Treaty of 
Versailles and disintegrated the 
League of Nations. No wonder the 
structure was finally exploded by 
the dynamite of German, Italian, 
and Japanese supernationalism. 

World War II, as well as the 
period between 1919 and 1939, 
shows that many economic and 
financial problems can no longer 
be handled within national bound- 
aries. The coming peace confer- 
ence will have to face the ex- 
change of raw materials, food- 
stuffs, manufactured goods, and 
services as a world-wide problem. 
The age-old method of conquest 
must be overcome by united ac- 
tion of many nations acting 
through supranational agencies to 
which they delegate power. 

Many serious schemes for this 
goal are already presented. But 
none of them can succeed if in- 
dividuals and the nations they 
compose are unwilling to make 
the right choice. Every philosophy 
and policy to continue the out- 
dated imperialism of conquest and 
national monopolies must be re- 
sisted. Every move to promote 
international codperation based 
upon goodwill and understanding 
must be supported. That is the 
meaning of this war from the 
viewpoint of political and eco- 
nomic democracy. 
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iW sailors or soldiers think of 
the distant future while train- 
ing, patrolling, or fighting. But 
when taps have sounded and 
ights are out, thoughts turn to 
home, to the girl left behind, and 
to the future. What will he find 
vhen he dons mufti again? Will 
country be in the grip of a 
post-war depression? Will he be 
able to get his old job back? 

There is, I submit, a way to 
quiet such apprehensions. It is to 
decide now to pay him a cash 
bonus or a pension. 

Uncle Sam has always done it— 
from the Revolutionary War to 
World War I. He certainly will 
do it for veterans of World War 
Il. But why wait till peace comes 
to give the man in uniform the 
assurance he will be cared for? 

To start discussion on this pro- 
posal, I suggest that Congress at 
once vote adjusted compensation 
at the rate of $1 a day for service 
in Continental United States and 
$2 a day for overseas service. A 
minimum of $75 for all would be 
payable on the day discharged, 
one-half of the balance within 30 
days, and the remainder one year 
from the date of discharge. Dis- 
abled men would, of course, re- 
ceive customary special care. 

What would be the cost? No 
one knows for sure, but the fol- 
lowing pension-cost figures (as of 
June 30, 1940) are enlightening: 


70,000,000.00 
46,217,030.57 
83,229,260.41 
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War with Mexico a 61,394,278.73 
Civil War 8,034,373,314.07 
Spanish-American War 1,539,513,103.35 


World War I, including 
cash bonus 


Assume that 10 million Ameri- 
cans will serve in World War II 
for an average of 365 days. That 
totals 3 billion, 650 million days. 
If half of these days of service 
were at home and the other half 
overseas, the total cost would be 
5 billion, 475 million dollars—or 
let’s say an even 6 billion dollars. 

A lot of money! But if it is to be 
paid eventually, why not face that 
fact now? Assurance to the serv- 
iceman that he will have that help 
in gearing himself into post-war 
civil life would bolster his morale 
through dark days ahead, and it 
would take some of the sting out 
of the $21 a month the serviceman 
draws while high wages are paid 
workers on war production. 

But that is not all. It would 
put 3 billion dollars of new money 
into trade channels when wartime 
production rapidly tapers off, the 
very time it is needed most. This 
and the pent-up demand for goods 
would certainly hasten the con- 
version to peacetime production. 
Furthermore, with the advance 
knowledge that a similar amount 
of additional purchasing power 
would come into the market a year 
later, a businessman could drive 
full steam ahead in getting his 
goods to market. 

This would stimulate research 
and bring new products out of test 
tubes into the market. It would 


8,070,333,926.95 





provide an untold number of new 
jobs, thus providing still more pur- 
chasing power, which is what 
makes the wheels of commerce go 
around. This stepped-up volume, 
sustained for 18 months to two 
years, would tend to establish con- 
fidence while generating sufficient 
momentum to take up the post 
war slack until business could 
carry on normally. It would also 
encourage thousands of 
businesses to make a supreme ef- 
fort to hang on, instead of folding 
up, thereby greatly reducing the 
number of post-war jobs, and seri 
ously curtailing the supply of mer- 
chandise 

But a bonus is not a panacea for 
all economic ills. It would bring 
new problems. If, for example, sev- 
eral million people, each with a 
pocketful of money to spend, were 
turned loose at the same time in 
a market which had a very limited 
supply of goods to sell, the inevi- 
table result could be runaway 
price increases. But some means 
could be found to prevent this 
An extension of wartime price 
controls, for a year or whatever 
length of time seemed advisable, 
might be the answer. 

I have enough confidence in 
American intelligence and inge- 
nuity to believe that the country 
could handle that problem or any 
other that might arise from a real- 
istic acceptance now of the fact 


small 


that some day a bonus will be 


paid the serviceman. 


Photos: Acme 
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How is Uncle Sam to pay for 
the war—and avoid serious infla- 
tion? That double-barrelled ques- 
tion has given rise to a sequence 
of debates-of-the-month of world- 
wide interest, starting with An 
A BC of Inflation in the Novem- 
ber issue. For an announcement 
of the May discussion, see page 13. 


Says George Douglas 


Secretary, Committee on Government 
Finance, National Association of 
Manufacturers 


PB nsoise THE CASE for a 
general Federal sales tax is not a 
matter of supporting a certain tax 
thesis. It’s a matter, rather, of ar- 
riving at a belief in this form of 
tax by a process of elimination. 

First, let’s get the picture. In 
addition to some 18 billion dollars 
of present Federal taxes and 10 
billion dollars of State and local 
levies, the Government of the 
United States seeks an additional 
7 billion dollars of war taxes— 
without counting proposals to col- 
lect 2 billion dollars more through 
social-security taxes. 

Where are those extra billions 
to be secured” 

The “rich” corporation tax cow 
has been milked fairly dry. Cor- 
porations are subject to State and 
local taxation equal, on the aver- 
age, to more than a third of net 
profits before Federal taxes apply. 
A recent study of 100 large manu- 
facturing corporations shows that 
under existing rates, 54 percent of 
1941 income was taken in Federal 
income and excess profits taxes, 
compared with 34 percent in 1940. 

Only 2 percent of 1941 sales 
were retained by these companies 
to provide necessary working cap- 
ital and expand essential produc- 
tive facilities. In fact, the com- 
bined cash accounts of these large 
companies last year declined 131 
million dollars, or 24 percent, dur- 
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ing the time their liability to pay 
cash taxes increased by 262 mil- 
lion dollars. 

These are a few specific facts to 
demonstrate that corporations 
have been forced to the tax fringe 
in recent years. Furthermore, 
Whereas United States corpora- 
tions contributed 17 percent of all 
Federal receipts in 1934, they are 
being counted on for 43 percent of 
total receipts under present tax 
laws. After payment of dividends 
(which are subject to tax in the 
hands of the individual stockhold- 
ers) corporations will probably 
not have much more than a cou- 
ple of billion dollars left out of 
current earnings. Most of this 
will be needed to carry out the ex- 
panded war production program. 
Particularly in the light of the 
need to prepare for a post-war de- 
pression, corporations are unable 
to contribute any tremendous 
amount of new tax revenue re- 
gardless of how high rates are set. 

Individuals in the upper brack- 
ets have the same limited capacity 
to pay as the corporations. The 
combined income of the heavily 
taxed well-to-do is relatively small 
in terms of the gigantic expendi- 
tures of Government. At least 75 
percent of the entire national in- 
come goes to those receiving less 
than $5,000 annually, according to 
studies of such independent re- 
search agencies as the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Thus in our search for needed 
new billions of tax revenue, we 
inevitably must count on the “av- 
erage man.” He and his fellows 
receive the great bulk of the na- 
tional income. As patriotic Amer- 
icans, they too are willing to pay 
their fair share of the cost of war. 

The slashing of exemptions and 
the increase in rates imposed by 
the last tax measure, the Revenue 
Act of 1941, raise serious ques- 
tions whether any very substan- 
tial additional revenue can be pro- 
duced by the regular income tax 
without creating serious difficul- 
ties. What, then, is the best means 
of securing the necessary new tax 


contributions of the American peo. 
ple? Strong objections can he 
made to any suggested tax, but 
the general sales tax offers a con- 
venient method whereby the pub- 
lic may help pay for the war in a 
relatively easy manner. 

Surveys of public opinion show 
clearly that sentiment favors sales 
taxation as an easy way to pay as 
you go in amounts which will not 
be greatly missed from day to day, 
but which might be difficult to pro- 
duce in a lump sum on income tax 
day—two and a half months after 
the taxable year. 

The sales tax is most severely 
criticized by those who propose a 
tax on gross income—that is, a 
levy on salaries, wages, dividends, 
interest, and all other earnings. 
It is usually contemplated as a 
withholding tax to be deducted by 
employers from pay checks and 
forwarded to the Treasury. 

A very substantial portion of 
the working population might, 
however, be difficult to reach with 
a gross income tax. This huge 
group would include farmers, do- 
mestic and casual laborers, store 
proprietors, and professional peo- 
ple. The administrative problem 
of checking on these many mil- 
lions — possibly 15 million — ap- 
pears almost insurmountable. 

A Federal tax on gross income 
may ultimately be considered de- 
sirable and necessary to raise war 
funds, but a general sales tax 
would be a great deal easier to 
collect without putting the indus- 
trial segment of the working pop- 
ulation at a disadvantage. It 
would only be natural for a fac- 
tory worker to demand higher 
wages to make up for his tax de- 
ductions if he felt that the amount 
taken from his pay envelope was 
not matched by taxes paid by 
other classes of workers. 

The successful administration 
of sales taxes by New York City 
and by such States as Ohio indi- 
cates that the collection task of 
government is not a tremendous 
obstacle. 

Finally a general sales tax on 
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“The Ammunition Train.” 


consumption would absorb infla- 
tionary purchasing power. It 
could be devised to exempt the 
bare necessities of life, so that 
only those with real “ability to 
spend” would be taxed. It is a 
comparatively convenient way for 
all groups of the American public 
to help pay for the war. It is a 
democratic method. 

It boils down to this: general 
sales taxation offers the least ob- 
jectionable source of the tax bil- 
lions Americans must—and want 
to—raise to wage war. 


No! 
Says John L. Sullivan 


Assistant Secretary, United States 
Treasury Department 


P...: of the cost of this war 
will be financed by borrowing— 
by the sale of bonds which must 
be repaid in years of peace. But 
insofar as is possible, we should 
pay for this war as we go along. 
When we do this, we help to con- 
trol the rising course of prices and 
keep the cost of living within rea- 
sonable bounds. The cost of living 
has increased more than 10 per- 
cent in the last year, but a far 
greater increase impends unless 
we can prevent it. One of our best 
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weapons against this very real 
wartime danger is to pay for the 
war as little as possible on credit, 
as much as possible with cash. 

And that means taxes. 

The task before us is unparal- 
leled. War expenditures alone in 
the coming fiscal year will be 56 
billion dollars. That is more than 
the combined Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures for all pur- 
poses in the six years from 1935 
through 1940. 

Fortunately we have made a 
start toward meeting this tremen- 
dous cost. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s receipts will have more 
than tripled in the space of three 
years, rising from 5 billion, 303 
million dollars in fiscal 1940 to an 
estimated 17 billion, 261 million 
dollars in fiscal 1943 under evzist- 
ing tax laws. This is due partly to 
increased production and higher 
national income—and partly to 
new tax legislation. But we can- 
not hope that a national income 
already at the 100-billion-dollar 
level will continue to rise much 
further. Further Government in- 
come must be primarily from new 
and higher income tax rates. 

The Treasury regards a general 
sales tax as a “last resort’? meas- 
ure for several reasons. First of 
all, we are not convinced that it 
would be effective in raising a 
very great amount of revenue. 
Tax experts have estimated that 





a 2 percent tax on the sale of 
everything except food, clothes, 
and medicines would bring in only 
about 500 million dollars. But 
that is a relatively small fraction 
of the total additional tax needs— 
7 billion dollars. 

We know also that a sales tax 
would be a difficult and expensive 
tax to collect. It would require 
establishing a whole new tax or- 
ganization different from and in 
addition to our existing tax or- 
ganization. That would be a big 
job, the expense of which would 
eat heavily into the comparatively 
slim revenue that a moderate sales 
tax would bring in. 

A sales tax also is undesirable 
becarse it would work a dispro- 
portionate hardship on _ low-in- 
come groups who are least able to 
stand it—the people who spend 
substantially all their income oii 
the very necessities of life. There 
is much evidence that their com- 
bined Federal, State, and local tax 
load is already out of proportion 
with that of their economically 
more fortunate fellows. 

Some people who favor the sales 
tax believe that its oppressive re- 
sult on the poor can be avoided 
by exempting food, clothing, and 
medicines. But let me point out 
that under our war program a pre- 
ponderant part of civilian produc- 
tion is going to be in these very 
essentials. [Continued on page 58] 
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RESH MILK—great knee-high 
cans of it! The eyes of the 138 
pale, undernourished boys, just 
arrived in Switzerland, must have 
bulged. Back home in occupied 
France milk was rare: many of 
them hadn't tasted it in months. 
Those 138 French boys, for 47 
days of last Summer, were sys- 
tematically crammed with rib-cov- 
ering food—‘overnourished,” one 
observer put it. Their average 
gain was seven pounds; one lad 
went home 20 pounds heavier! 
Many Swiss families had for 
months been opening their homes 
to enfeebled French children, 
mostly girls. Noting that the 
older boys were neglected, Swiss 
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French Boys Fatten ¢ wi 


Rotarians, led by the Geneva Club 
and aided by a grant from Rotary 
International, gave these 138 lads 
six weeks in the Alps. 


The feeblest, numbering 46, 
were sent to health camps high in 
the mountains; 31 were quartered 
in the Catholic Institute at Flori- 
mont. The remaining 61 went to 
camp at the picturesque 18th- 
Century Saussure Palace, made 
available by a Rotarian. 

Here they were organized as 
Boy Scouts under Swiss Scout 
leaders. Each patrol took the 
name of a Swiss Rotary Club and 
wore the arms of the city as a 
patrol emblem. Shepherd cloaks, 
such as are worn in the Canton of 









Uri, were made by the 
Rotarians and became 
uniform. 

Other clothes were fal 
nished, even shoes, though each 
garment meant some Swiss Ro. 
tarian had parted with precio 
clothing coupons. Toothbrush. 
es, dentifrices, and soap were 
given too: some of the boys 
wanted to save their soap cakes 
for their mothers! 

Forty-seven days of plente. 
ous food — though the Sy 
themselves are restricteq— 
fresh air, games, and work (for 
the boys took turns as kitchen 
and camp police) did wonders 
No cases of illness developed, 
though one boy was found to 
have a bone disease which re. 
quired surgical attention. By 
arrangement with his parents, 
he stayed on until cured. 

When the 47 days were up, 
the boys returned home, newly P ‘ } 
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clothed, better in health and j 
spirit, happy in new friends, 
hoping to come again. No less 
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LOW: TI 
happy, no less enthusiastic, the wiv 
were the Swiss Rotarians, re-fMime the c 
ports Dr. Edouard Christin, fB¢%°Ws 

Btive of 


Governor of the 54th Rotary 
District. The 25 Swiss Rotary 
Clubs comprise this District 

Perhaps happiest of all was 
Rotarian Francois Laya, whose 
shock and horror at the sight of 
enfeebled, undernourished chil- 
dren that he observed during a 
trip through France led him to 
organize the Committee of his 
home Club, Geneva, which carried it out. 

This was not the only effort of Swiss 
Rotarians to put Youth Service to work. 
The Rotary Club of Lausanne invited 
12 children from the families of Vichy 
Rotarians to be guests for the Summer 
in the homes of members. The Rotary 
Club of Vichy used to care for children 
of Lausanne at the famed “Vichy 
Springs,” and this visit to Lausanne 
was by way of repayment. 

The Rotary Clubs also coéperated 
with the Swiss Association to Aid 
Children in placing other children from 
France, The Netherlands, and Belgium 
in private homes. 

What will the Swiss Clubs do in 
1942? Why, this program over again— 
enlarged as funds will permit! 
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TEY was the name 
-amp at the Saus- 
whose facade is 
Marshal Lyautey 
ch colonial hero. 
the opposite page, 

ys at their favorite 
ting. Milk came— 
eared—by the 100- 
and the average 
sumption was nearly 
s for each boy daily. 





ribs filled out 


ON THE SPACIOUS lawns of the castle grounds, the boys sun bathed while their 
Though they slept indoors, their work and play hours were spent in the sun, as pictured below 


The “Uri shepherd's cloak’’ garment made 
ves of Swiss Rotarians for each child be- 
camp uniform. Note the homemade bow 
ws—camp products. The medal is commem- 
of the founding of the Swiss Federation. 


BELOW are the French boys who spent the 47-day holiday in camp at the Catholic Institute of Flori- 
mont. Among the Rotarians pictured is Governor Christin, readily identified by his mustache 
Photo: fleft) Gilbert Meylan 
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EACH MORNING Scouts at Camp Lyautey raised the Swiss flag and each evening lowered it 
| with the entire group attending. During the day some boys were on “kitchen police,” others 
eaned rooms and grounds: all took part in Scouting work and games. 


| worked in the gardens, cl 


SOME OF the feebler boys went to the health camp at Gimel. When Rotarian Francois Laya 
(in white), who planned this vacation, visited them, they posed with him on the basketball 
court. Below: A group of the French boys who gave a program of French and Swiss songs as 


they decorated the monument to Genevans who died for France in the first World War, 1914-18. 
Photo: (below) M. Wassermann 
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THE SPACIOUS grounds of Castle Saussure reach the 
of Lake Geneva, whose waters wash the storied walls o 
Castle of Chillon. The boys preferred swimming to hisy 
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BEARDED René Pisteur, 22 years old; Charley Legeret, & 
Commissioner for Geneva; and Oscar de Wilde supervi 
Camp Lyautey. Shortly before it closed, the photo be 
was taken of two well-fed boys. One had gained 20 pout 





DF the “pets” of the camp, who took part in the lower left bears the scars of an incendiary 


activity: blind Raymond, whose accordion bomb that struck his home in Metz. To the right is 
s mates in favorite songs. Below is one of a study in faces of the boys as they were— 
rols formed at Camp Lyautey. The boy at thanks to Rotary—at work, at play, and at meals. 

















QUITE a bit of scurrying about, as 61 lads gather their duffel on the lawn EMOTIONS of youth were expressed in tears and smiles as the boys ry 
of the chateau, first step in preparing for return to home—in occupied France. that this was “farewell” to Abbé Emile Barbey, who served as Camp j 
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SWISS Rotarians hid their emotions as they gathered at the stations to bid the lads farewell and, below, the homeward-bound boys wave flags 


Photos: (abx 
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T. NOSE the family car into 


Eastern Canada—as many a Ro- 
tary family will do after the Con- 
vention at Toronto (June 21-25) 

is almost like a visit to pre-war 
Reminders of the old 


France. 
regime abound ...in Quebec, 
the ancient French capital . . . in 
Montreal, the world’s second-larg- 
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Evangeline coun 
In every 

ie Gaspe ‘Oast c 

offer a glimpse of French Canada 


tarting with a corner 


nWQ 1e- 
bec (above), showing General 
Montcalm’s house. Below: a rural 


wayside hooked-rug shop 


Photos: (above) James Sawders; (below) Ewing Gallo 














CHATEAU FRONTENAC, fameag 
hostelry, faces the heig 
stormed to defeat Montcalm 
this hotel Rotary will hold its 
national Assembly and Instit 
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THE OUTDOOR OVEN is a picturesque ure on the French-Canadian farm. work alike. A fire is built in the baking chamber, then withdrawn 
This one (below) is peculiar to the Lac St. John region in Quebec, but all the food—the meat to come out juicy brown, and the bread feather 
; ; 


*hotos: (above) Gendreau; (below) Canadian 











Photos: (above) Canadian National Film Board; (right) Hotmes from Galloway 
SPINNING WHEEL shop at St. Andre, Quebec. All the old handcrafts—spinning, weaving, 
od carving, lace making, leather tooling—survive in this New World piece of old Normandy. 
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A MODERN MISS brings Evangeline back to life 
when it’s apple-blossom time in Acadic The | 
colonists, whose deportation Lo 

describes, lived in Nova Scotia 

.. Below: An ancient mill and 
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Te: UNITED STATES and 
Canada are like twin trees which 
have grown from a common root. 
Each trunk has been shaped by 
environment from without and 
propulsions from within, but the 
substance is the same. 

They are congenial growths— 
two of the best international 
neighbors in the world. The 33rd 
annual Convention of Rotary In- 
ternational should make them 
even better neighbors, for, to at- 
tend it, thousands of United 
States Rotarians will come north 
across the border and spend the 
week of June 21 in our city 
of Toronto and perhaps another 
week in our woods and wide 
spaces. With them, too, will come 
hundreds of Rotarians from Ibero- 
America, and fewer, alas, than we 
could wish from other parts of the 
world. 

What sort of land is this to 
which the eyes of all Rotarians 
will turn in June? To know any 
country intelligently one must 
have at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance with its history, its resources, 
and its people. The greatest of 
these is history, because it reveals 
the other two. 

The first white man to plant his 
foot on the soil of Canada, if we 
can disregard the unsuccessful 
Norse settlement of the 10th Cen- 
tury, was John Cabot, or his son 
Sebastian, who landed on Cape 
Breton Island in 1497. A highway 
bearing the name of Cabot now 
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Shoal 


By Joseph T. Thorson 


This historical sketch gives the reader a talking acquaintance with the 
land toward which all Rotary eyes and many Rotary footsteps will turn in 
June when Toronto opens its gates to the 1942 Convention. The author, 


skirts a national park near-by. 
Cabot was probably a native of 
Genoa, but as he sailed under the 
direct authority of Henry VII of 
England, the area became English 
by discovery. 

It is a curious coincidence that 
both Cabot and Christopher Co- 
lumbus were probably natives of 
Genoa. Even less known is the fact 
that Canada was discovered by 
Cabot one year before any part of 
continental America, North or 
South, was seen by Columbus. 

The Atlantic Ocean or antiquity 
swallowed Cabot the following 
year, and it was apparently not 
until 1534 that white men again 
showed interest in the northern 
part of this continent. In that year 
Jacques Cartier landed at Gaspé 
and took possession of the country 
in the name of the King of France. 
The next year he again crossed 
the Atlantic and sailed up the 
St. Lawrence River as far as the 
sites of the present cities of Que- 
bec and Montreal. 

A French settlement was es- 
tablished at Annapolis, Nova 
Scotia, in 1605 and there that year 
was grown the first wheat ever 
raised in America. For a century 
and a half the area tributary to 
the lower St. Lawrence, then 
known as Canada, remained a 
French possession. 

From the very beginning, there- 
fore, Canada was the occasion for 
contention between France and 
England. 


a native of Winnipeg, is Canada's Minister of National War Services. 


The civilization of a country is 
shaped by its natural resources, 
and it is no wonder that the 
beaver has been selected as the 
emblem of Canada. From the first, 
the fur trade was the matter of 
greatest interest both to France 
and to England, and, while set- 
tlement was slowly developing in 
the St. Lawrence Valley, the Eng- 
lish King, in 1670, granted 
charter to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany under which that company 
came into practical control of al- 
most the whole continent west and 
southwest of Hudson Bay. It ex- 
tended its lines of communication 
into the prairies, up to Fort Garry 
(now Winnipeg), and further up 
the Red River Valley into what is 
now United States territory. Up 
the Saskatchewan it went, across 
“the great lone land” to trading 
posts now known as Edmonton 
and Calgary, and_ eventually 
through the mountains to the 
Pacific sea. 

Meanwhile from the fertile St 
Lawrence Valley and across the 
Great Lakes into mid-continent 
pressed adventurous sons of 
France, some carrying with them 
the religion of the Cross, others in 
quest of the coveted beaver. The 
clash of the two _ nationalities 
spread across an area as great as 
Europe. 

It is well to get this bit of back- 
ground of the Canadian scene. be- 
cause out of these two different 
and once hostile elements has 
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yn created one united nation. 
‘he Seven Years’ War between 
Great Britain and France, which 
began in 1756, cast the final die in 
future of the Dominion, al- 
igh at the time the conquest 
‘ Canada was a mere incident in 
struggle. The capture of the 
neh stronghold of Louisburg, 
Cape Breton Island, in 1758, 
ned the way for an attack upon 
St. Lawrence, and in Septem- 
ber the following year Wolfe cap- 
tured Quebec. His own life and 
the life of the French General 
Montcalm were part of the price 
of that victory. 
Hnglish rule was not long to go 
challenged. Scarcely had the 
conquered lands settled down un- 
der their new status when the 
Revolutionary War broke out in 











Jacques Cartier, 
who laid claim 
to Canada for 
France in 1534. 








John Cabot. His 
landing in 1497 
gave prior claim 
to the English. 


English colonies to the south. It 
is one of the instances of history 
that the French-Canadians did not 
join in that revolution. An inva- 
sion of Canada was attempted, but 
defeated, and a common danger 
tended to close the ranks of what 
otherwise might have been a dis- 
united people. 

The Revolutionary War was to 
have other and very potent effects 
upon the shaping of Canadian na- 
tionality. At its conclusion, many 
residents of the 13 colonies who 
had remained loyal to Great Brit- 
ain migrated to the British areas 
to the north, bringing with them a 
very great bitterness toward the 
successful side in the Revolution- 
ary War and not much else. Many 
of them were men and women of 
culture and education, who, hav- 
ing lost nearly everything they 
possessed by confiscation, plunged 
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into the Canadian forests to re- 
build their fortunes under the 
British flag. Altogether some 50,- 
000 or 60,000 such settlers crossed 
the international boundary—a 
number almost equal to _ the 
French population of all Canada 
at that time. They supplied the 
British tradition and backbone 
which were to be gradually as- 
similated in the newly developing 
Canadian nation. 

It was not long, however, until 
there was more trouble with the 
United States. The outbreak of 
the War of 1812 made Canada the 
Belgium of that conflict. As far as 
Canadians were concerned, they 
regarded the war simply as an at- 
tempt to conquer Canada and add 
it by force to the Republic, al- 
though very different explana- 
tions can be found in the history 
books of the United States. At 
any rate they resisted the inva- 
sion with great courage and forti- 
tude—qualities in which the 
French-Canadian regiments took 
no second place to their brothers- 
in-arms of British stock. The new 
Canadian nation was being welded 
together. 

About this time another event 
was shaping the economic devel- 
opment of Canada into new chan- 
nels. The Napoleonic wars had 
resulted in the destruction of great 
numbers of ocean vessels, and the 
builders began to turn to the 
forests of Canada for the material 
with which to replace them. Just 
as today the rolling mills of the 
United Nations are pouring forth 
the steel for victory, so then the 
forests of Canada rang with the 
axes of the woodsmen cutting and 
shaping masts, spars, timbers, and 
planks for the ships of England. 
The fur industry of Canada, still 
important, was beginning to give 
way toa forest industry which has 
held a foremost place even to this 
day. So it is that wars shape the 
destinies of nations. 

The cutting of the forests gave 
impetus to agriculture, which 
until this time had been a second- 
ary industry. The farms along the 
St. John River, the St. Lawrence, 
the Ottawa, and scores of lesser 
streams, began to take length and 
substance. From a position of be- 
ing incidental to hunting and 
lumbering, agriculture moved up 
into first place. Meanwhile, the 
consolidation of rival interests in 


the fur trade of the Great West in 
one company—the Hudson’s Bay 
Company—promoted a harmony 
which had been seriously dis 
turbed from the Red River to the 
Pacific. 

The status of the British areas 
at that time was that of colonies 
administered by the British Gov- 
ernment, but nevertheless with a 
certain degree of self-government 
Perhaps because of the growing 
example of the United States, per 
haps because of her own natural 
progress toward maturity, the de- 
mand in Canada for a greater de- 
gree of self-government became 
more and more insistent. The poli 
tical clash culminated in open re- 
bellion in 1837, and it is another 
of those incidents of history that 
the leader of that rebellion in Up- 
per Canada (Ontario), William 
Lyon Mackenzie, has a grandson, 
Right Honorable William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, who is now 
Prime Minister of Canada. The 
rebellion collapsed, Mackenzie e 
caped to the United States, but re 
turned to Canada in 1849 and was 
elected to the Assembly, of which 
he remained a member until he 
finally retired from public life 

War was [Continued on page 58] 











A STATUE of Champlain in Quebec. The 
French explorer founded the city in 1608. 
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MACHINIST 
SMITH 


GS ouc YEARS ago in order to 
make to an editor’s readers an 
intimate but unbiased report on 
a certain nation-wide strike, I 
joined the ranks of the “‘finks’”’ or 
professional strikebreakers. This 
species, now made virtually ex- 
tinct by labor laws, was notorious 
for high-class loafing. Knowing 
that they were hired only tempo- 
rarily for saving the struck em- 
ployer’s “face” and were therefore 
safe against discharge, “finks”’ 
seldom made any pretense at 
actual work 

But one day my foreman de- 
cided to devote his entire time to 
getting a decent day’s labor out 
of his worst shirker. The next 
morning the victim of his efforts 
reported: 


“Say, Boss, I’m sure movin’ up 
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in the world! After turnin’ out 
yesterday’s big production, I ain’t 
no longer one of your low-down 
‘finks.’ Today I’m an honest-to- 
God scab!” 

We all know, of course, that we 
pull a grievous social “boner’’ if, 
in introducing our friends, we fail 
to take proper note of those dif- 
ferences of importance and social 
status which elevate the com- 
pany’s president above the vice- 
president and the vice-president 
above the superintendent. But 
one of the big surprises of my 
years in overalls was to find it 
equally bad to overlook the same 
kind of gap between, for instance, 
the machinist and the mere ma- 
chine tender or between him and 
the sweeper. Or, going down 
further, to fail to show proper re- 
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spect for the hobo who takes the 
train to his seasonal job as com- 
pared with the tramp, who only 
walks from job to job, and his 
inferior, the bum who “neither 
rides nor walks nor works.” Or, 
to go still further down, between 
the “mission stiff’ who gets free 
bed and meals by pretending to 
be “saved” and the “lush diver” 
who makes his evil living by rob- 
bing his fuddle-drunk companions. 

In every office, mine, mill, and 
factory, as in every army, each 
separate job represents a certain 
rung on a ladder of definite im- 
portance levels, with the spaces 
between these rungs thoroughly) 
recognized and maintained by an- 
cient and unquestioned custom 
both within the working unit and 
in the community outside. From 
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WES 

soul the entire world of 
work and effort, the strongest in- 
centive luring us humans to do 
our best today is our belief that 
hy this means we increase our 
chance at the soul-warming recog- 
nitions and kowtowings of a 


higher rung and a higher social 
status among our associates to- 
morrow. 

“Every one of my _ soldiers 
knows he carries in his knapsack 
the baton of a grand marshal,” is 
the way Napoleon utilized this 
universal wish to “rise in the 
scale.” Furthermore, he regularly 
made sure that his actions con- 
firmed this soldier hope and thus 
made available this reservoir of 
power: repeatedly he raised ordi- 
nary privates to the rank of gen- 
eral and, not content with that, 
often put generals on the very 
throne of kings! Likewise Hitler: 
his soldiers would hardly have 
made their blitz tactics so ef- 
fective if he had not first taken 
care to abolish those regulations 
which, in the Army of the Kaiser, 
made it virtually impossible for a 
ranker to become a colonel unless 
he added wealth to birth. And in 
order more fully to demonstrate 
this ladder to glory, he early 
forced many of his oldest officers 
to retire. Thus these two military 
geniuses created the world’s 
mightiest fighting machines _ be- 
cause they secured the utmost 
energies of their fighters by the 
simple expedient of changing the 
art of soldiering from a mere daily 
drudgery into a glorious life ca- 
reer! 

Beyond all doubt, one of the 
most important reasons why the 
United States has become the 
strongest, richest nation on earth 
is that, to an extent unknown 
anywhere else in history oraround 
the globe, it has since its begin- 
ning made use of exactly this same 
incentive throughout the entire 
field of daily life and work. As 
nowhere else, a wage earner in 
America could hope to enjoy the 
acknowledgments of his friends 
and fellow citizens by the simple 
means of first preparing himself 
and then later securing a better, 
higher-status job. Amongst Amer- 
icans as nowhere else, not to move 
up this work ladder has always 
been the mark of mediocrity. Even 
more important, it has always 
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been accepted amongst Americans 
that to prove inadequate and thus 
to lose a job is a cardinal sin! 

Even though facilities for 
formal public education in the 
United States are unequalled in 
any other nation, it can be said 
that these have provided vastly 
less incentive for the capture of 
new skills and the development 
of new capacities than have the 
unceasing pressures and drives 
inherent in the American habit 
of seeking honor in work. The 
fear of movement down and the 
hope of movement up the honor 
ladder of the daily job have fur- 
nished a drive almost as great as 
the wish for the indispensable 
dollars and cents: certainly, to be 
conservative, it is safe to rate its 
strength at 40 percent of the total 
motivation which has_ brought 
America’s preéminence. 

Why is it, then, that in recent 
years this source of power has 
been forgotten and become so in- 
volved in battling over ‘more 
money for less work!’’? 

The most obvious reason, of 
course, is that virtually all the 
lieutenants, captains, majors, colo- 
nels, and generals of the so-called 
army of American labor have 
lately driven so hard for these im- 
mediate gains that the employer 
has had slight chance to think of 
anything else. But plainly enough, 
the terrain for this drive and for 
the laws which have so aided and 
abetted it, was prepared by the 


long, miserable years of the Great 
Depression. 

In every industrial country the 
wage earner is at all times so alive 
to the alluring possibilities of ris- 
ing in the social scale that when 
he is approached by the organizer, 
he asks himself the question: “Do 
I have a better chance to climb 
the ladder by myself or should | 
join the union and fight to go up 
only as my group and class go 
up?” The difference in the answer 
obtainable to that query largely 
accounts for the fact that, ten or 
12 years ago, Britain and Europe 
showed a much larger percentage 
of unionized workers than did the 
United States. That difference in 
answer and percentage then re- 
flected accurately the observation 
of John Mitchell, the predecessor 
of John L. Lewis as head of the 
United Mine Workers, that “No 
labor movement can genuinely 
flourish until the workers become 
class-conscious.” 

After he had endured the “No 
Men Wanted” miseries of the 
Tragic ’30s, the wage earner could 
hardly be blamed for changing his 
answer as much as he did—for 
deciding in so many cases that 
perhaps, after all, his chances up 
were smaller for him as an indi- 
vidual than as a member of an 
American working class. Never- 
theless, considering how great 
was unemployment, the marvel is 
that, in spite of all those years of 
joblessness and of numerous Fed- 
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eral labor laws calculated to make 
him both class-minded and con- 
flict-minded, the American wage 
earner has remained essentially 
an individualist, still willing for 
the most part to take his chance 
to rise on his own merits. Because 
this worker-individualist has num- 
bered so many millions, many 
American labor organizers have 
lately decided the only way they 
can obtain security for themselves 
and their unions is to call the 
strikes in mine and factory for en- 
larging their “jurisdiction” or for 
the closed (no-dues-no-job) shop. 

As in army or navy, so also far 
behind the lines, men always 
will continue to seek, along with 
a certain amount of money and of 
economic security, the greatest 
possible right to think better of 
themselves by demonstrating 
their full loyalties and potentiali- 
ties exactly where these count 
most, on the daily job. It is this 
seeking that gives to every em- 
ployer, whether in office or mine, 
store or factory, his opportunity 
today to muster on behalf of his 
country the utmost that his fellow 
workers, deep down inside them- 
selves, stand ready to give. All 
that is necessary is that he con- 
vince them that in the full meas- 
ure of their individual giving to- 
day they cannot fail to enjoy a full 
measure of pride, recognition, and 
esteem tomorrow. 

To secure such conviction is not 
easy. But one form of such effort 
and one fully permitted within 
the boundaries of collective bar- 
gaining—is for the employer to be 
vastly freer with explanation. 

Do your fellow workers under- 
stand the direct or indirect bear- 
ing which the business you are 
engaged in has on your country’s 
victory? If not, they will be both 
more efficient and happier—be- 
cause more certain of their im- 
portance—to have it explained. 

Do your workers fear, need- 
lessly, that you may not secure 
the necessary orders or priorities 
and that therefore the harder 
they work, the sooner they face 
the lessened self-importance of 
shorter hours or total close down? 
If so, hasten to explain! (Even if 
their fear is supported by your 
own, you will make friends by 
sharing with them your own wor- 
risome concern and your efforts 
at its abatement.) 
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Another form of the needed ef- 
fort at utmost production is dem- 
onstration. 

Along with your program for 
training men into the needed 
higher skills, do you make sure 
that your promotions up the job 
ladder are better based than in 
that plant where a chap com- 
plained that “I’m too good a piece- 
worker ever to be promoted! You 
see, pushing me up would increase 
his costs too much. So my boss 
always recommends some slower 
man!” Or better than in the plant 
where the universal loafing was 
explained by the equally universal 
conviction that “Doin’ your job in 
this outfit don’t getcha nowheres! 
The only way I know of to move 
up here is to marry the boss’s 
daughter!” 

Do your most responsible as- 
sistants and most valued crafts- 
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has lived what he 
calls “a double 
life." He means 
he has seen both 
sides of it. In | 
1919 he resigned 
as vice-president 
of a Cleveland, 
Ohio, steel com- 
| pany to become 
a laborer in the mills and mines of 
America, England, Wales, France, Italy, 
Germany, and Russia— making the 
break to study the worker's point of 
view by sharing his lot. He lectures on 
labor and management problems at 
Dartmouth and other schools; counsels 
several large employers on personnel 











and customer relations; writes books 
and articles (this is his fourth for 





"The Rotarian"); lives in Cleveland. 


men enjoy, in comparison with 
your commonest laborers, a rung 
whose combined remuneration, 
perquisites, and prestige make it 
worth every laborer’s dreaming 
about and straining for? 

Unless by some such combina- 
tion of explanation and demon- 
stration you are making the daily 
task these days into something 
like an exploit and a career, you 
may be sure you’re not securing 
and directing that total of devoted 
energy for which your country’s 
present crisis calls. 

The importance of this total to- 
day is indicated by the fact that 
whereas one soldier required in 
World War I the production of 
five industrial workers at home, 
he is now required the production 
of 18! 


Once in the blackness of , 
Rhondda Valley mine’s maze of 
silent passageways I asked a com. 
panion how a man who had lost 
his bearings could hope to find his 
way up and out again. 

“Tis easy, that,” he replied. 
“Always keep the air ablowin’ on 
your face! For always it comes 
from the direction where safety 
waits.” : 

The reason that boys now will- 
ingly face death in plane, ship, and 
tank is because they feel there the 
breath of undying honor ablowing 
on their determined brows. If his- 
tory were not full of the glorious 
deeds of men and women who 
gladly bought honor at the price of 
death itself, we would never know 
the unbelievable utmosts which 
men stand willing and glad to of- 
fer when they are certain of ap- 
preciation. Anyone who has 
listened by the hour as his fellows 
at every level boast of some “high 
moment,” when, perhaps years 
ago, they met and mastered some 
supreme threat against their right 
to believe in themselves, knows 
that men do not follow the line of 
least resistance. 

On the contrary, they follow the 
line of greatest recognition and 
honor per unit of effort! 

To decry. and contemn. this 
strongest of human motives have 
always been the mark of the poli- 
tician and the demagogue, just as 
the use of it has always marked 
the great statesman and leader. 
If employers will find in the pres- 
ent conflict fresh opportunity to 
make use of it and so to restore 
that faith in ourselves which was 
destroyed by the depression, they 
will do more than help us save 
our skins — they will help us al! 
save our very souls! 


By Way of Review 


It’s good to have the word 
Ge of a man like Mr. Williams 
that the old ladder to suc- 


cess is still there—or should be. Others 
have voiced a similar view in this 
magazine: Walter B. Pitkin, for in- 
stance, in There’s Room at the Top, 
But— in the December, 1935, issue 
No War without Labof, in Fortune, 
August, 1941, analyzes the American 
worker’s psychology. 

From Rotary’s Secretariat you may 
obtain free: What Makes the Worke’ 
Like to Work?, by Stuart Chase, orig 
inally from The Reader's Digest. Also, 
the program paper entitled When Me 
Work Well, No. 526.—Ebs. 
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Student 


By Stephen Duggan 


Director, Institute of International Education 


Ww... effect the present war 


will have upon student exchange 
we have no way of knowing. Our 
experience in World War I may 
tell us a little, however. Ameri- 
can achievement in that war as- 
tonished the world. In one year 
the United States conscripted and 
trained 4 million men and sent 
half of them across the Atlantic 
without the loss of a single man 
from a United States convoy de- 
spite the U-boat menace. Its 
medical and psychiatric service, 
its provision for the comfort, re- 
laxation, and spiritual welfare of 
troops behind the lines, wor the 
admiration of all peoples. 

When the war was over, the 
world wanted to know more of 
this great power which had sud- 
denly emerged. Student migra- 
tion was reversed. The United 
States had been sending its stu- 
dents by the hundreds to study in 
European universities, especially 
German, whereas European na- 
tions sent few to study in Ameri- 
can universities. The increase of 
foreign students to the United 
States was constant, so that in the 
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year Hitler came into power, 1933, 
there were almost 10,000—twice 
as many as American students in 
all the universities of Europe. 

Of these 10,000, more than 1,000 
were from the other American 
republics. Previous to World War 
I, Latin-American students had 
studied in France, but during the 
War their transportation to 
France was impossible. Latin- 
American students flocked to uni- 
versities in the United States and 
usually returned with  trans- 
formed ideas concerning Ameri- 
can civilization. History is repeat- 
ing itself during World War II. 

Ever since the advent of Hitler 
a great change has taken place in 
the United States’ relations with 
the other American republics. | It 
came with the inauguration of the 
Good Neighbor policy. Contribu- 
tions to hemispheric solidarity 
have been most spectacular in 
politics and economics, but they 
have been no less valuable in the 
cultural field. To make the Good 
Neighbor policy effective, North 
Americans must understand the 
civilization of the Latin-American 


Ambassadors of Goodwill 





OFF FOR LANDS south! Two exchange 
students of Rotary District 107: Paul Oechsili, 
of Alhambra, Calif. (top), 1941 “loan” to 
Brazil, saying good-by to his sponsors, and 
the 1940 youth, Julian Blodgett, of Beverly 
Hills, leaving for Uruguay That's his 
father with him, Rotarian Dr. H. H. Blodgett. 


people and the Latin Americans 
must understand the civilization 
of the United States. This was 
noted in the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations which was signed 
at Buenos Aires in 1936, and by 
the establishment two years later 
of the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions in the United States Depart- 
ment of State. 

Latin Americans and Anglo- 
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A HAMBURGER and a “malted’—a typical piece 
of North Americana...so the son of the President of 
Ecuador and a fellow student seek inside information. 


Americans can become better 
acquainted with each other in 
various ways—such as the The 
Americas Speak* broadcasts, Pan- 
American Clubs,+ well-selected 
movies, newspaper and magazine 
articles, and translated books. But 
of all the inter-American activities 
for increased understanding, un- 
questionably the most important 
is the interchange of students and 
professors. It is the carefully 
selected student—picked for 
scholarship, character, and adapt- 
ability—-who can best advance the 
cause of understanding and good- 
will. 

American colleges and universi- 
ties have risen splendidly to the 
vision of better cultural relations 
with the Latin-American coun- 
tries. Since 1930 they have pro- 
vided to Latin-American students 
through the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education some 470 scholar- 
ships, the great majority covering 
tuition, board, and lodging. These 
scholarships are valued at ap- 
proximately a quarter-million dol- 
lars. But the monetary aspect is 
the least important. For a Latin- 
American student to live in con- 
stant daily contact with American 

* Sponsored by Rotary International on 
Sunday afternoons. For exact time and 
station consult your local newspaper. 


+See Playing ‘Pan-America,’ by Rabbi 
Morris A. Skop, March Rotarian. 
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students, rooming in the dormi- 
tory, eating in the commons, dis- 
cussing on the platform, and en- 
gaging in sports, means a most 
unusual experience in 
broadening vision and 
in reducing prejudice. 
When in addition, as so 
often happens, he is in- 
vited to typical American 
homes, often those of Ro- 
tarians, where he hears 
discussed contemporary 
politics, domestic social 
problems, and_ interna- 
tional relations, he is giv- 
en unexcelled opportun- 
ity to familiarize himself 
with American civiliza- 
tion. It can be readily un- 
derstood why the holder 
of the scholarship almost 
invariably returns to 
his home a friend of the 
people of North America 
and an admirer of their 
way of life. 

Unfortunately, not all 
Latin Americans in 
American colleges and universities 
have the experiences just de- 
scribed. There are difficulties of 
language, finances, and orientation. 
Many Latin-American students 
come with wholly inadequate re- 
sources, try to earn their way in 
competition with native students, 
or look to the college for financial 
help. Those who speak little Eng- 
lish are handicapped from the be- 
ginning. Others, who have had no 
previous information on America’s 
peculiar educational system, lose 
time in becoming adjusted. Some 
go to institutions generally fre- 
quented by Latin Americans, flock 
with their fellow nationals, and 
return home with little real 
knowledge of the ways of life in 
the United States. 

Such facts account for the In- 
stitute of International Educa- 
tion,* devoted to expediting the 
orientation of foreign students in 
American colleges and universi- 
ties. Equally important is the 
provision made by most good col- 
leges today for a faculty advisor 
or a faculty committee to counsel 
foreign students—and today that 
means almost exclusively Latin- 
American students. Another body 
coéperating with the Institute of 
International Education is the 


* Offices at 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 





Foreign Student Exchange of 


Fraternities. 
Nevertheless, some Latin. 
American students do return 


home disappointed. It is just 
here that Rotary in the United 
States can be most helpful. If the 
foreign student can be more or 
less absorbed into community life. 
he will understand American life 
at its best. The Rotary Club of 
Ithaca, New York, seat of Cornel] 
University, has set an excellent 
example for any Club in a college 
community. It frequently has 
foreign students at its weekly 
luncheons and members take an 
interest in them, inviting them to 
their homes for social affairs and 
to their offices and shops. But 
Rotary Clubs in towns near col- 
leges can do likewise, as shown by 
the fine work of groups close to 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The younger, the more im- 
mature the exchange student is, 
the more important it becomes 
that he be surrounded with the 
right influences while he is in a 
strange country. That, of course, 
applies not only to the student in 
the United States, but also to 
those who go from this country to 
Latin America. In fact, so im- 
portant is this that thoughtful 
study should be given the prob- 
lem before a young man or young 
woman is encouraged to embark 
upon an adventure which con- 
ceivably could mar his or her 
career as easily as it could become 
an inspiring example. 

To be examined with marked 
reserve are plans for an_ inter- 
change of Anglo-American high- 
school students with those of the 
Latin-American secondary school, 
the liceo. The methods of teach- 
ing and the administration vary 
widely. And just as few Ameri- 
can students know Spanish well 
enough to orient themselves 
quickly to Latin-American class- 
rooms, so also do few Latin- 
American students of that age 
speak and understand English 
sufficiently well to take their place 
in American classrooms. 

Furthermore, comparatively) 
few students of high-school or 
liceo standing are adequately well 
grounded in their native culture 
and sufficiently mature to with- 
stand the temptation to become 


*See Now I Understand America, De 
cember, 1932, RoTaRIAN. 
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enamored of another civilization. 
they do not, they may find 
themselves in the unfortunate 
tate of having lost roots in their 
ative soil and upon their return 
ecome a liability rather than an 
isset to their own country, as was 
the case of some Chinese students 


1 few years ago. 
Most Latin-American students 
































IBERO-American coeds find North American 
customs in college dormitories quite to 
their liking. . . . Studies receive the close 
attention they merit, though the students 
find time to live “the North American way.” 


come to the United States for 
specialized, usually graduate, 
work. They take courses in 
technical and practical fields, in 
journalism, business administra- 
tion, pedagogy, library science, 
engineering, and medicine. Doing 
so they will, if given opportunity, 
absorb a great deal of information 
about American art, music, insti- 
tutions, and culture generally. To 
achieve this rounded-out experi- 
ence in a way that will serve them 
and their countries best, they 
should upon arrival be mature 
and well prepared. Study in a 
foreign country should be a privi- 
lege encouraged only for carefully 
selected young men and women. 

In these crucial days all Ameri- 
cans, whether North Americans 
or South Americans or Central 
Americans, are concerned with 
serving hemispheric solidarity, 
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confronted as they are by the bar- 
barism which threatens the safety 
and independence of all of us. 
Diplomatic, political, and_ eco- 
nomic considerations can help in 
bringing that about, but they may 
also hinder. Understanding is the 
one essential. That alone will 
make us simpdtico. Understanding 
is a spiritual element which re- 





quires time for i evelopment 
That is the value of student ex- 
change It is a q liet and unob- 
trusive activitv. but it is what 


me 
tells across the vears 


In all this, Rotarians have an 
extraordinary opportunity For 
one who is not a Rotarian, I am 
especially fortunate having 


personal knowledge of the impot 
tance and influence of the Rotary 
movement not only in the United 


States, where it originated, but 


also in Latin America. Travelling 
in Spanish- and Portuguese-speak- 
ing countries, I have been privi 
leged to observe the high state of 
Rotary Clubs there and have noted 
how generally leading citizens 
are members of Clubs and partici 
pate in numerous enterprises for 
the good of their communities 

Rotary fellowship, which has 
learned to bridge differences in 
language, creed, and space, is an 
increasingly important factor in 
the spinning of a web that is unit- 
ing North, Central, and South 
America in goodwill based upon 
mutual respect and understanding 
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What the Quints 
Have Taught Me 


By Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe 


Physician to the Dionne Quintuplets 


Ww... have I learned from the Dionne 


quintuplets? 

For one thing, I’m a great deal better doc- 
tor today than I was on May 28, 1934, the 
date of their birth. For another, my own phi- 
losophy has been enriched, and I have learned 
anew the meaning of patience, of self-reliance, 
and of trust in Nature 

Psychology means much more to me today. 
I’ve had a chance to evaluate both heredity 
and environment, to note the value of re- 
ligion in time of crisis, and to watch habits 
form and behavior develop 

A great deal of what I have learned isn’t in 
any textbook I've ever read. If I’d had to de- 
pend alone on what I learned in medical 
school 30 years ago, the quints wouldn’t have 
stood much chance for survival. 

The babies did survive, and I’ve watched 
them grow into big, strong, healthy girls, de- 
spite their original handicaps. I came to them 
with one great advantage—my long practice 
in the Callander area. I had attended their 
parents and their grandparents. I knew a 
great deal about the strengths and weaknesses 
of their strain 

Until the quintuplets came, I had accepted 
more or less subconsciously that a good phys- 
ical heritage is a precious thing. They taught 
me to appreciate this fully. If those babies 
hadn’t been born of strong stock, nothing I 
could have done would have saved them. For 
generations their forebears had been farmers 
or lumberjacks. They lived in the outdoors, 
ate simple foods, enjoyed simple pleasures. 
The life they led soon weeded out the weak- iol - Wreath dele) aun D) ame Dletiel= Emilie 
lings; only the strong had survived. The 
quints brought this inherited strength with 


them. When from one egg, by the duced Yvonne and Annette, 

Health—what a great bequest to leave our splitting of the fertilized the other produced Cécile 
children. In fact, with taxes what they are ovum, they are either identi- and another ovum that 
today, there isn’t much except a good physical cal or mirror twins. twinned to give Emilie and 


heritage we can leave them. That’s better The quints are all from Marie. This last split gave a 
than leaving them a million dollars, anyway. one egg. As established by mirror pair of twins. Emilie 


The human race is the only one that pro- Drs. J. W. MacArthur and is left-handed, and her hair 
duces multiple births in two ways. Twins or Norma H. Ford, of the Uni- whorl is clockwise. The oth- 
other multiples can be from one fertilized versity of Toronto, the first _—_ ers are right-handed, the hair 


ovum, or from more than one. When biovular _—_ twinning was followed by a whorl counter-clockwise. 
more than one—the children are no more twinning of the two em- Based on this heredity, ! 


alike than ordinary brothers and sisters. bryos. The one split pro- have learned from the quints, 
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Annette 


if I didn’t know it before, what 
proper routine and training and 
environment can do for children. 
It is just as easy to raise them 
properly as it is to spoil them— 
and it’s certainly a lot more fun 
to have nice children. 

When a baby is born, his char- 
acter and habits are completely 
unformed. But remember: he be- 
gins to form these on his first day 
of life. If you teach good habits, 
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Cecile Yvonne 


you never have any trouble. But 
if you wait to begin training the 
child until he is six months or a 
year old, you have problems. Ifa 
child doesn’t learn good habits and 
good routine, he learns bad ones. 
When you begin to train him prop- 
erly, you must get him to unlearn 
the bad ones before you can sub- 
stitute good ones. 

Unteaching is much harder than 
teaching! 





4 


Nurse Beatrice Provenchero 


Children are very observant 
They learn from everything that 
goes on about them They are 
deeply impressed by what adults 
do, particularly adults in their 
If there are children 
remember that 


own homes 
in your home, 
what you do there in your daily 
routine has a profound effect upon 
them. If the home is 

happy, if love is there, 


peaceful and 
the chil- 


dren will develop properly If 
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there is quarrelling, it will have an 
effect on the child as he develops. 

In the quints’ nursery at Cal- 
lander we have always had a 
couple of nurses and a teacher, as 
well as the domestic help. From 
time to time quarrels used to de- 
velop among them. And every 
time something flared up, the ef- 
fect upon the children was 
marked. So I gave strict instruc- 
tions that, in front of the children 
at least, everything must be tran- 
quil and peaceful. 

When the quints were born— 
theirs was a premature birth, you 
recall, and when they were a week 
old, all five together weighed less 
than ten pounds—I had a striking 
lesson in the psychological value 
of religion. Their mother was in 
a very dangerous condition. She 
had been a victim of eclampsia; 
her system was full of poison she 
seemed unable to throw off. In 
fact, for some time I was so busy 
trying to save her life I almost for- 
got those five babies lying there 
in the meat basket. 

In my practice I have learned to 
respect the value of religious faith 
to these French-Canadian folk. 
Again and again I have seen them 
turn back from death’s very door 
when they got the comfort of their 
priest. So when I had done all I 
knew how to do for Mrs. Dionne, 
I turned to the priest. In that 
early morning I drove three miles 
to Corbeil and got Father Rou- 


thier out of bed to come and give 
spiritual consolation to the woman 
whose life I was trying to save. 

As you know, Mrs. Dionne lived. 

Above all else, perhaps, the 
quintuplets have taught me to be 
patient. I learned this the hard 
way, during the long days and 
nights following their birth, when 
they hovered on the brink of 
death. If ever there was a 24- 
hour-a-day job, it was looking 
after those quintuplets! 


t KNOW newspapermen thought 
I was “holding out on them” when 
I refused to hazard a guess as to 
our chances of saving the babies. 
I’d just tell them, “They are still 
alive—that’s all I'll say.” That 
was all I could say. If I looked 
ahead even to the next day, I just 
couldn’t see how Marie, for in- 
stance, would be alive then. Every 
day she’d have a crisis or two—or 
three—each of which seemed to be 
the end. 

It was terribly slow work. I 
learned, however, that the only 
times I’d get discouraged were 
when I’d look ahead. And to keep 
from being discouraged, I learned 
patience. I stopped worrying 
about the future and did my best 
to take care of the present. 

That sounds easy. Believe me, 
it’s one of the hardest things to do! 

The quintuplets taught me to 
meddle as little as possible with 
the human mechanism. I had al- 






















ways been a believer that Nature 
is the great healer. The quints 
made that belief a conviction. In 
my opinion the doctor isn’t the 
healer—he’s only the healer’s as- 
sistant. It is up to him to try to 
understand what Nature is doing, 
and help her. If he doesn’t do 
this, it is very easy to do some- 
thing that will undo all that Na- 
ture has done or is trying to do. 

With the quints, the thread of 
life was so frail w hardly dared 
touch them. The ‘est thing was 
not to handle tiem, since too 
much handling would kill them 
quicker than not enough. So | 
learned the wisdom Of the old say- 
ing ‘““When in doubt, do nothing.” 

From the quints I learned to 
trust my own judgmen.s. When 
they were about three months old, 
they were all stricken with a very 
serious type of diarrhea—Summer 
complaint, it is often called. It 
comes with the fly season in the 
hot weather, and many children 
die of it. Of course, the quints had 
small reserve strength, so it wasn’t 
long before there was a serious 
crisis in their lives. I practically 
gave up sleeping to watch over 
them. 

Some medical men counselled 
blood transfusions to keep up the 
babies’ strength. I felt convinced 
that they were too weak for blood 
transfusions—that the operation 
alone would kill one or more of 
them. But I was shaken by the 
advice. Finally, I decided to back 
my own opinion and let Nature 
have another try at saving them, 
with my help. We succeeded. 

Maybe instead of being con- 
firmed in my own judgment, I’m 
merely opinionated—as I’ve been 
accused of being. I cannot judge 
that. But I do maintain that | 
have found it safer to go slowly 
in making up my mind—and to 
trust it to lead me. I'll take ad- 
vice. I'll listen. I'll change my 
mind. But I won’t act without my 
own judgment saying “Yes.” 

I’ve said that the quints taught 
me to be a better doctor. Prema- 
ture babies are not common in my 
practice—I see three, maybe four, 
a year. In the 400 square miles of 
territory that I cover, the usual 
fate is death, because they come 
so unexpectedly that even when 


A SHEET of ice provides a playground— 
and a laugh for Marie at Emilie’s plight. 
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the roads are passable, they have 
usually died before I can get 
there. 

But with the quints I had only a 
few miles to go; the road was 
ipretty fair, and I arrived in time. 
‘Since prematures are ill fitted to 
face the crue! world, they need 
heat. We wrapped them in hot 
iblankets and surrounded them 
‘with hot-water bottles and hot 
irons. 


Wr I got home that day, I 
) read everything I could on prema- 











‘tures. When I had exhausted my 
jown library, I called long distance 
to Dr. Alan Brown, head of the 
» Toronto Hospital for Sick Chil- 
i dren, and asked him to tell me all 
‘he could about the care of these 
infants. 

I learned a lot about modern 


‘science. We needed human milk, 


'so the Toronto Hospital sent me 
iby train, every day, the needed 


| supply—and it grew to be pretty 


huge, too. My brother, a doctor 


‘at the University of Toronto, 
brought a cylinder of oxygen and 


taught me how to use it, so I 
could dispense with rum or 
brandy. (We used rum because 
we couldn’t afford brandy!) You 
have already read, often, of the 
incubators that were sent us so 
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} WE'RE FOREVER blowing bubbles’’—or at least for a little while—and Cécile (second from right) seems to be having the best luck at it. 


that we could scientifically re- 
create the proper heat and humid- 
ity for these mites. 

I learned a lot about diets. I 
have long believed in and advised 
milk and fresh vegetables, but | 
realized early in this case that I 
needed more exact knowledge 
So I got it. 

Previously I had connected vi- 
tamins with fads and _ faddists. 
But I set myself to study them. 
For years I had been an advo- 
cate of cod-liver oil. Now I saw 
the value of it demonstrated as 
never before. I saw the vitamin 
D in it take those five little mites 
and make crooked, rickety bones 
straight and strong. I learned, 
too, what fruit juices and their 
vitamin C could do to promote 
health, and the B vitamins of the 
whole-wheat germ make them 
grow and flourish. 

But, above all, I learned that 
people all over the world love 
service for its own sake. They 
just couldn’t do enough for us. 
Advice from physicians and 
others poured in. Help came 
whenever we needed it. 

People are considerate, too. 
When, in their fourth year, the 
children contracted a streptococ- 
cus infection, we were forced to 
turn away hundreds of visitors 





who came thousands of miles, 
from all over Canada and the 
States. But when we explained 
the reason, there was practically 
no grumbling or complaining 

I hope that many Rotarians will 
visit us next Summer when they 
go to the Convention in Toronto 
They will be impressed, as I have 
been, with the basic right of 
babies to live. Certainly if babies 
didn’t have this right, the Dionne 
quintuplets wouldn't be alive to- 
day, for I cannot remember ever 
attending babies with less to go 
on, less chance for survival. 

What has been done for these 
babies can and should be done 
for babies everywhere. I think 
the quints have given new im 
petus to the work of pediatricians 
everywhere. Their story has made 
the general public take a much 
greater interest in child welfare. 

Baby specialists are growing in 
number and in knowledge. More 
and more is being learned about 
the care of babies both before and 
after birth. It is the duty of us 
doctors to see that this informa- 
tion is made available to babies 
everywhere. 

Sometimes it seems like a 
pretty tough job. But the quin- 
tuplets have taught me one more 
thing—never to quit trying! 
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materials for a Southern 

Army camp was _ hurrying 
from Indiana toward Georgia. 
Crossing the Ohio River into Ken- 
tucky, it sped down the highway 
untii the whine of a police siren 
halted it. 

“Officer, this truck is loaded 
with stuff consigned to the Army 
quartermaster in Atlanta,” argued 
the harassed driver. 

“We don’t give a damn if you’ve 
got Uncle Sam himself in that 
truck,” was the response. “If it’s 
overweight, you pay a fine.” 

The truck was found to be 1,000 
pounds over the 18,000-pound 
maximum set by Kentucky law. 
The driver paid a fine of $24.50. 
The delay was three hours. 

A shipment of lubricating oil 
was moving from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore, where it was destined 
for a ship transporting war mate- 
rials. At Wilmington, Delaware, 
the truck was detained six hours 
because of violation of some Dela- 
ware regulation. The ship sailed 
without that lubricating oil. 

These are typical of the barriers 
to interstate traffic which Amer- 
ica’s State borders have now be- 
come. Every hour of the day and 
night, unjust, vicious discrimina- 
tions against transportation from 
one State to another go on. 

The United States has become a 
Balkanized nation, with traffic 
halted at the State lines by “ports 

of entry”; by discriminatory laws 
against agricultural products, 
coal, lumber, stone, fruit, and al- 
most everything else passing from 
one State to another; by taxes 
piled upon taxes to protect “home 
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industry”; and by retaliatory reg- 
ulations that have brought some 
States to the verge of civil war 
with each other. Every State is 
cursed by some types of trade bar- 
riers. Economists and far-sighted 
public officials warn that this 
trend must be checked, else the 
country shall have 48 hostile and 
competing areas instead of one 
united nation. 

Now that the nation is at war, 
something must be done about it. 
Uncle Sam was riding that truck 
into Kentucky. He’s riding all the 
trucks, busses, trains, airplanes, 
and private cars, assembling his 
men and equipment for the great- 
est and grimmest contest in his- 
tory. Materials necessary to win 
this war must pass quickly from 
any part of the nation to another. 
But they cannot. Trade barriers 
among the States block the way. 

“The situation is crippling our 
war effort,’ Paul T. Truitt, chair- 
men of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Barriers, told 
me. “Border warfare in America 
must stop!” Mr. Truitt’s com- 
mittee, compiling cases from all 
over the country, lists more than 
1,500 examples of interstate trade 
barriers, most of which have 
sprung up in the last two decades 
in a nation whose prosperity and 
unity have been built upon the idea 
of free exchange of goods among 
all its communities. No one objects 
to the use of police power by the 
States for safety or for the protec- 
tion of health, morals, and wel- 
fare. Trade barriers are an abuse 
of such power. 

For war production it is imper- 
ative that raw material, finished 
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goods, and personnel move fast. 
Yet such incidents as these are oc- 
curring every hour: 

A truck carrying defense mate- 
rials from St. Louis to Fort Leay- 
enworth was stopped at the Kan- 
sas line, where the gasoline was 
measured and a tax of 2 cents was 
collected on every gallon in the 
tank over a specified amount. The 
length of the vehicle was meas- 
ured, the brakes and lights 
checked. The truck had to wait 
in line, and the two-hour dela\ 
caused its important cargo to miss 
a contingent.of fighting men leavy- 
ing Leavenworth for a camp in 
the Far West. 

Several days after Pearl Har- 
bor a truck rushing steel castings 
from a Texas foundry to a Minne- 
sota ordnance plant was stopped 
by Iowa patrolmen who found that 
the weight on one axle was slight- 
ly above the State’s limit. The 
driver was fined $22.50, then 
forced to shift his load. The de- 
lay cost Uncle Sam a day’s work 
on those castings. 

Some of the State-barrier laws 
were passed at the behest of rail- 
roads in order to cripple motor 
transportation. Kentucky’s 15. 
000-pound regulation, for exam- 
ple, was sponsored by a dominant 
railroad in that State. Of the 122.- 
473 communities in the United 
States 39 percent are not served 
by railroads, and for them motor 
transportation is a necessity. And 
today every unit of every kind o! 
transportation is needed either in 
assembling men and machines or 
in attending the needs of those in 
war industries. 

Lack of uniform State laws reg- 
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ulating the weight, size, and 
eq ipment of trucks and busses 
pr sents a dismaying crazy quilt 
differences, discriminations, 
injustices, and is the most 
harmful of all interstate transpor- 
tation barriers. 

The only detail that seems fair- 
ly uniform is the maximum width 
of 96 inches. The National High- 
wav Users’ Conference issues 
three heavy volumes every year 
to inform its members on the lat- 
est regulations of sizes, weights, 
equipment, registration fees, and 
new special State taxes. 

Maximum weight specifications 
range from Kentucky’s 18,000 
younds to Rhode Island’s 120,000. 
At Medford, Oregon, trucks from 
California come roaring up. To 
cross Oregon, parts of the loads of 
two trucks must be placed in a 
third, to conform with the State’s 
load limit of only 54,000 pounds 
against 68,000 for California, 
Washington, and Idaho. Army 
officers in California recently 
urged civil authorities to appeal 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for relief from the con- 
stant delays of war materials 
passing through Oregon. 

Kentucky’s 18,000-pound weight 
law is motor transportation’s 
champion headache. Truck of- 
ficials and drivers grow purple 
when they tell of experiences with 
it. Several carriers detour around 
Kentucky to avoid it. 

Many truckers who can’t avoid 
going through Kentucky must un- 
load down to the gross-weight 
limit; other trucks divide the load 
and a caravan moves off with the 
load one truck could carry. This 
at a time when every foot of trans- 
portation space counts for de- 
fense, and when tires, gasoline, 
and man power should be con- 
served! One driver who tried to 
evade this Kentucky law was 
forced to unload his excess pound- 
age of pig aluminum by the side 
of the road, while airplane fac- 
tories waited. Oil for ships, ma- 
chine tools, gun mounts, building 
materials, fresh meats and vege- 
tables, medical supplies, and cloth 
for uniforms have often been 
dumped by the roadside or in 
warehouses at the demands of 
barrier laws in numerous States. 


AS CARTOONIST D. R. Fitzpatrick in the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch sees trade barriers. 
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Virginia’s weight limit, now the 
lowest between Florida and Maine, 
forces trucks loaded legally in all 
other Eastern Seaboard States to 
reduce their loads at the State 
line. 

Arrests encountered recently by 
a trucking company in Delaware 
which transports chemicals, food- 
stuffs, and materials essential to 
defense brought fines of $18.50 and 
up. “We have eliminated much 
of the delay by establishing credit 
with magistrates,” the executive 
told me. “It’s impossible to con- 
form to all the State laws. We 
know we'll be arrested at a certain 
point in Delaware, so we have ar- 
ranged credit with the judge and 
pay the fines in a lump sum.” 

Meanwhile, we battle for free- 
dom! 

There are signs of progress. 
Texas’ Legislature in 1941 abol- 
ished a regulation restricting car- 
rier loads to 7,000 pounds and now 
allows 38,000 pounds. The Ken- 
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tucky Legislature is considering a 
bill to raise the gross limit to 28,- 
000 pounds. 

One argument for restrictions 
upon motor vehicles’ weight is 
that they tear up the roads. Major 
highways today, however, built 
with solid foundations and rigid 
concrete, withstand far more than 
the weight of the heaviest car- 
riers, and by adding more wheels, 
busses and trucks distribute their 
weight. 

The American Association of 
State Highway Officials has com- 
piled a uniform standard to gov- 
ern gross weight, dimensions, and 
speeds for motor vehicles, recom- 
mending a width of eight feet, 
height of 12 feet six inches, over- 
all length of 35 feet for single 
units and 45 feet for double units, 
and gross axle weight of 18,000 
pounds. Only 16 State highway 
departments have adopted these 
recommendations. The desire to 
get revenues from out-State traf- 
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‘onsumer News 


A HUMOROUS “slant” on problems arising from trade barriers reared between States. 


fic, to restrict certain products, 
and to please certain railroads has 
prevented wider acceptance. Many 
officials of the Highway Users’ 
Conference declare that they do 
not ask for uniformity of sizes, 
weights, and equipment, but plead 
for complete national uniformity 
in certain regulations, and region- 
al uniformity in others where 
differences due to congestion, 
types of roads, and terrain of the 
country must be recognized. 

Remedies should be_ speedily 
applied also to the lack of reci- 
procity in license plates and fees, 
retaliatory regulations, bitterness, 
as well as downright border war- 
fare. 

A Wisconsin contractor working 
on the Dixie Highway between 
Louisville and Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, had to have shovels and 
air compressors in a hurry. A 
Wiscogsin firm agreed to send 
this equipment down in two 
trucks, and supplied the drivers 
with money to pay any costs de- 
manded by State officials of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, or Kentucky. At 
Scottsburg, Indiana, the law 
wasn’t satisfied with a $76 pay- 
ment for Indiana licenses and 
weight tax fees—the drivers had 
to go to jail. It cost $39.61 to get 
the men out of prison, $16.15 for 
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telephone calls, and more money 
for other expenses. 

Motorists don’t mind paying 
fair taxes. They paid a total of 
2% billion dollars last year, prin- 
cipally toward building and main- 
taining highways and streets. 
Commercial carriers did their 
share of this. It’s the use of the 
taxing power to erect trade bar- 
riers that works hardships. Hun- 
dreds of taxes upon agricultural 
and food materials and merchan- 
dise are encountered at State lines 
in some form or other almost 
everywhere. 

The excuse for such trade re- 
strictions is that they raise reve- 
nue. Actually, they destroy much 
more prosperity than their reve- 
nue can replace. If they cannot 
be abolished for that reason, then 
they must be dealt with on a war 
footing. 

Some 20 States have mileage 
taxes in one form or another. Cal- 
ifornia prohibits transportation of 
any vehicle for sale without pur- 
chase of a $15 permit. Some States 
waive enforcement of such laws 
against military transports. But 
trucks carrying food for soldiers 
must pay. 

Even counties have joined the 
trade-barrier scramble. In Ari- 
zona, out-State carriers must pay 






license fees in each county tray. 
ersed. 

Trade barriers threaten rajj. 
roads, too, at a time when they are 
all steamed up to go forward jn 
America’s war effort. Train-length 
limitation laws hamper railroads 
in Oklahoma, Louisiana, Nevada. 
and Arizona. 

There are signs that State of. 
ficials and the people are ready to 
fight to wipe out interstate trade 
barriers. The Federal Govern. 
ment should act. Congress should 
empower the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission to make 
sweeping reforms. Joseph B. East- 
man, Director of Defense Trans. 
portation, now has wartime con- 
trol over all means of transporta- 
tion—railroads, highways, coastal 
and inland waterways, and air 
traffic. He has broad authority to 
eliminate discriminations against 
interstate commerce. 

Governors and State legisla- 
tures can complete the job by 
abolition of ports of entry, repeal 
of retaliatory laws, and reciproc- 
ity in regulations and taxes, thus 
uniting the country—to keep ‘em 
rolling and fighting. 


What Do You Think? 


Readers are reminded of the 
symposium What of _ the 
State Trade Barriers? 


(James Truslow Adams, Joseph A. 
Bursey, and John J. Pinney) in these 
columns in November, 1939. Since 
then the ever-increasing need of State 
units within the United States for rey- 
enue has led to an intensification of 
the problem, now become acute be- 
cause of World War II. 

The timely issue raised by Mr. Arm- 
strong is to be aired by letters from 
readers in the Talking It Over depart- 
ment in succeeding issues of THE Ro- 
TARIAN. Students and others seeking 
pro and con arguments are referred to 
a book compiled by Julia E. Johnsen 
entitled Interstate Trade Barriers (H 
W. Wilson, 1940, $1.25). This volume 
reprints statements of authorities, 
some of whom are convinced that 
“ports of entry” regulations are desir- 
able and necessary. 

Numerous articles on this importan: 
problem have appeared in America’s 
leading journals. Most of them ex- 
press disapproval of anything which 
retards commerce between States 
Walls between the States, by Donald 
Eddy, was published in the American 
Magazine in March, 1941. Alan Hart- 
man wrote A More Perfect Union for 
the August, 1940, Survey Graphic, in 
which he saw a “reversal of that ‘iso- 
lationist’ trend” to “Balkanize’’ the 
United States.—Ebs. 
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to Work! 


By 


George T. Donoghue 
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Chairman, Victory Garden Campaign for 
the Chicago Metropolitan Area; Gen’l 
Sup’t, Chicago Park District; Rotarian 


S THE BOYS in uniform move to 
the front to fight, their dads, mothers, 
and little brothers are moving to the 
hack yard to dig. Victory Gardens are 
about to sprout. 

For two years Britain has been put- 
ting its vacant lots, meadows, and ba- 
ronial acreages to the plow. Now the 
movement has jumped the Atlantic and 
is well under way. America may never 
have a serious food shortage, but war- 
time transportation and labor problems 
will hike prices. Thus it will be worth 
while as well as patriotic for every fam- 
ily to do some gardening, if it can. But 
where and how to start balks many a 
potential gardener. What I hear daily on 
my telephone convinces me of that. 

“Say,” shouts an excited voice, “I 
want to grow one of those Victory Gar- 
dens. I’m ready to plow up my whole 
yard if you say so.” Now, that’s laud- 
ible patriotism, but it is a bit misguided. 
\mericans can spare their lawns this 
time. In fact, they should. 

The next voice is plaintive. “Gosh, 
don’t tell me I should pull out my del- 
phiniums and plant tomatoes.” We tell 
a chap like that nothing of the kind. We 
iggest that he grow both. 

Still another voice is intelligently in- 
quisitive. “Why bother with these back- 
yard gardens when farm and truck-gar- 
den production is heading for a record?” 

That’s a good question. Here is the 
There is no food shortage and 
won't be any—save, perhaps, on one or 
two items. But there is a shortage of 
transportation facilities. Cartridges have 
priority over carrots in boxcar space. 
Thus you ease the burden on railroads 
and truck lines when you grow those 
carrots yourself. You also free the hand 
of the undermanned farmer for fuller 
war-food production. These, of course, 
are only two reasons for this Victory 
Garden effort. The others are obvious: 
an abundance of vitamin-loaded foods 
for every family, relief for the family 
budget, morale-building exercise, profit- 
able use of unused land (which, inci- 
dentally, ought to help put ragweed on 
the run, and hay fever with it). 

But let’s say that you’re already sold 


S 


answer: 
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on the idea. You want to know the “set- 
up.” 


moting these Victory Gardens in your 


You’ve wondered just who is pro- 


own town—and what, if anything, 
Rotary Club can do to help. 

All right, here goes. 
in the United States the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense is conducting the national 
program, 
signment in a 


your 


Appropriately, 


having been handed the as- 


great Victory Garden 
Conference in Washington, D. C., 
12 days after “Pearl Harbor.” 


just 
Thus your 
local Civilian Defense Committee is the 
top authority in your town, but the Vic- 
Committee which it 
that 


tory Garden ap- 


points is the body actually gets 
should I 
That 


(Has your 


down to brass tacks—or, say, 


to the roots—of the thing. is the 
first step—that committee. 
town got one?) And if it does its stuff, 
you'll soon have park officials, home gar- 
deners, school children, seed men, truck 
gardeners, agricultural 


county agents, 


home-economics teachers virtually 


everybody in town planning plots, 
polishing their hoes, pushing the pro- 
gram. 
men—maybe they’re members of your 
Rotary Club. Ten to one, they’re filling 
their columns with 
Victory Garden promotion. If not, make 
sure they the 
they’ll do the rest. 

program has 
avoid 


Your local newspaper and radio 


and air channels 


have information—and 
The whole general 
“musts.” We must 


the 


two 


waste. We must guide ama- 
teur gardener. 

Right at the edge of the sidewalk on 
Boulevard 


famous Michigan 


frame 


Chicago’s 
there’s a cold such as 
home gardener 
Spring. It’s full of husky little plants 

and there’s a master gardener be- 
tell 


how to 


every 


busy with each 


gets 


businessmen and house- 
tend their 


In time those plants will be set 


side it to 
wives cold frames. 
out 
right in the same spot as a model Vic- 
tory Garden. These demonstrations are 
going on in many a United States city. 
Is there an idea in that for your town? 
Or in this? A certain landowner in my 


area has just offered four acres of choice 





land for 
The 


skirts that property are going to “farm” 


a community Victory Garden. 
employees of a railroad which 
the piece in small family plots 

Then this? The 


garden idea 


how about school- 


There is no immediate rea- 


son for plowing up beautiful school 


grounds for children’s war gardens as 
was done in a few cases in World War I, 


but there are many reasons for turning 


the youngsters loose either on a large 


patch of ground within easy access of 


the school—or in their own back yards. 


There is a move afoot to make small 


packages of seed available to children at 
2 cents each 
But 


possibility of 


The 


helping Camp Fire Girls, 


Rotarians know their towns 


Boy Scouts, 4-H youngsters, and by all 
means local needy folk get their gardens 
will be them I've 


started obvious to 


read in this magazine of Rotary 


that 
truck 


often 
Clubs 
large 
produce for their Winter use. That work 
And 
folks may need a hand in getting hoes, 


help relief clients 


operate 


gardens and preserve the 


ought to be intensified now. such 


rakes, cultivators, tractors, and seed 


Bo HOW ABOUT you yourself? Per- 
haps you are a gardener from way back 
You 
a Victory Garden differs 


You’ve got a “green thumb.’ want 


to know how 
from the 


Maybe it doesn’t, at all. Here’s the point: 


kind you grow every year 


A Victory Garden ought to produce all 


the Summer and 


family can eat—and maybe more It 


vegetables you your 
ought also to go heavy on the nonperish- 
ables—potatoes, squash, pumpkins, cab- 
Yet it 
all this with no sacrifice of beauty 


should do 
This, 


too, is the year to dust off those long 


bage, beets, carrots. 


unused fruit jars—and get your help- 


meet to fill them. 
The whole point is this: 


The least you and I can 


This is a war 
of production. 
do is try to produce for our own use. 
If we’re intelligent about it, the job can 
be profitable, pleasurable sport. Think 
it over; then put that dirt to work! 


S. Freeman 


Photo: Mrs. H 
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= to China! Two new novels 
have appeared, one by a world-famous 
American novelist, the other by an 
American who some day may be fa- 
mous. 

Pearl Buck’s Dragon Seed is one of 
the best books she has written. As ev- 
erybody ought to know, she was born in 
Virginia, and taken to China when she 
was a few minutes old. She learned 
Chinese before she learned English and 
knows Chinese better than most edu- 
cated natives, because she always had 
a gift for words, and she was able to 
look objectively at her environment. 
She went to a school in China very 
much like American primary schools, 
where she met boys and girls from a 
great variety of families and where she 
heard the best and the worst language. 
The publication of that epic novel called 
The Good Earth made her known in 
Asia, Europe, and America, and not 
many later she received the 
world’s blue-ribbon award, the Nobel 
Prize. The success of that book brought 
her over to the United States, but she 
soon returned to China. I told her she 
would never remain there; although 
even then when she made public ad- 


years 


dresses in English, she wrote them out 
beforehand and when she made them 
in Chinese, she spoke extempore. 

She is now the author of an imposing 
list of novels and other works, the latest 
of which is Dragon Seed, not to be con- 
fused with Dragon Teeth, although sev- 
eral thousand persons will do so, just 
as the late Kate Douglas Wiggin was 
frequently congratulated on having 
written Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch. 

Dragon Seed is again the story of a 
Chinese family living contentedly in 
comfortable surroundings, enjoying 
their work. Over this 
peaceful community come the Japanese 
flying hell wagons, which at first are re- 
garded only with curiosity. Soon the 
hideous significance of war makes its 
terrible transformations; and the lucky 
ones are those who are killed. Our au- 
thor knows human suffering even in 
times of peace; her descriptions of what 
happens in war are realistic and horri- 
ble, for it is only by concrete illustra- 
tions that people can be made by the 
printed page to see what happens. This 
is not propaganda; it is art. But we are 


agricultural 
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made to see exactly what the Japanese 
soldiers are doing to men, women, and 
children in China. Inside this blazing 
frame of hell fire the story of the family 
continues and the characters are persons 
whom we feel we know intimately. For 
Pearl Buck has the rare gift, brought to 
supreme perfection by Tolstoy, of draw- 
ing huge landscapes with far horizons 
and also of giving us faithful pictures 
of interiors of houses with photographic 
accuracy of individuals. 

The new novel of Chinese life is the 
first published book of Preston Schoyer 
and is called The Foreigners, mainly 
English and Americans in China. The 
title has a certain artistic aloofness and 
objectivity, because from the Chinese 
point of view people in China who are 
not Chinese are for- 
eigners. This would 
seem a silly remark 
were it not for the 
fact that Americans 
and British often re- 
gard all other peoples 
as foreigners no mat- 
ter where they them- 
selves may be. When 
I was in the South of 
France in 1912, I overheard two Eng- 
lishmen talking; they had had some- 
thing printed by a local firm, and they 
were complaining of the errors in it, 
when one of them said, “But what can 
you expect of these damned foreigners?” 

Well, this new novel of about 600 
pages is extremely well written, so well 
indeed it reads as if penned by a vet- 
eran. It is a conversation piece, be- 
cause nearly every page is filled with 
good talk. There are also plenty of de- 
scriptions of the superb scenery of the 
Yangtze Gorges, and of street riots and 
various things, but I think the conver- 
sations are the best. They show com- 
plete intellectual maturity on the part 
of the writer. I mean this as a real 
compliment, because many American 
novels are singularly lacking in this re- 
spect. 

There is, of course, a love story which 
has a beauty all its own, although I 
think any experienced reader could see 
exactly how it is coming out. I won’t 
tell, because I don’t wish to spoil it for 
anyone else, but, like a symphony re- 
turning to the original key, I thought, 
“This love story will come back to 
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where it began, assisted by a convenient 
death.” But for all that it is extremely 
well told. Let me repeat that the nove! 
is in many different ways remarka))le as 
a writer’s first work. It is certain he 
will write many more and have many 
readers, and will deserve them. 

There is only one thing that | 
give as a personal impression. Fre 
quently it is stated that China gets 
tremendous hold on foreigners so that 
they are unwilling to leave it; I know 
by observation of others that this js 
often true. But the realistic pict 
the Chinese and China in this boo} 
makes me more content than eve! 


live in the good old U.S.A. 
* * * 


A very interesting biography, 
Francis Scott Key: Life and Times 
Edward S. Delaplaine. This is an illus 
trated volume of more than 500 pages 
with a good bibliography and index. It 
is written from the heart as wel 
from the head. That is to say, it is 
founded on research and_ prolonged 
study, but we feel the author's 
thusiasm for his hero, and no one cal 
quarrel with him about that. The chap 
ter describing the circumstances unde 
which The Star-Spangled Banner was 
composed is highly dramatic, and the 
facsimile of the manuscript in the last 
stanza reads “when our cause it is just,” 
although somewhere I certainly saw an 
other facsimile which read “for ow 
cause it is just.” Readers of this book 
will discover, however, although this 
point is not made, that “when” is much 
more in keeping with the character of 
Key. He did not at all approve of the 
War of 1812, though during it he wrote 
America’s great national anthem. An) 
American will enjoy this biography 

* * * 

Ireland is an insoluble problem from 
every point of view, and I certainly 
have no opinion to express about it; bul 
I can recommend a new book of more 
than 1,000 pages called Jreland Past 
and Present, copiously illustrated, and 
written, as it ought to be, by a man 
named Tom Ireland. He is a graduate 
of Princeton, received his law degree 
from Harvard, has been a judge in 
Cleveland, a member of the Officers Re- 
serve Corps, is a news commentato! 
over the radio, an extremely well-in 


formed and interesting man. If you are 
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ich interested in political history 
am, you will certainly enjoy this 
hook, because notwithstanding its 
longth, the author keeps up his own 
+ and the spirit of his readers from 


qrst to last. It has been wittily said 
+hat in the world today the Irish are the 
only nation that is not fighting. 


* * * 


Let me recommend a series of comic 

s, both in text and illustrations, by 
Robert Osborn. These little books are 
called How to Shoot Ducks, How to 
Catch Trout, How to Shoot Quail, and 
How to Ski. Extremely diverting! 

\nd to pass from this scherzo, let me 
recommend the latest biography of Win- 
ston Churchill. This is by one of the 

expert biographers writing Eng- 

lish, Philip Guedalla. It is called simply 

vr. Churchill and has many interesting 

photographs. Perhaps the highest com- 

nent I can pay it is to say that it is 

ist as interesting as it ought to be. 
here is not a dull page. 
* * * 

I must congratulate the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press and 150,000 readers on the 
pamphlets called America in a World 
‘ War. This publishing house, the old- 
est university press in the world, will 
produce two new pamphlets every 

onth and will send out 150,000 of them 
ree of charge to teachers, ministers, 
editors, and others. The booklets are 
vritten by leading American authors 
ind are certain to be influential as well 
is interesting. I am sure that the Ox- 
ford University Press, New York City, 
vill be glad to furnish any further in- 
formation about them. 

* * * 

Hilda Vaughan (wife of the English 
novelist Charles Morgan) has added to 
her list of excellent books a new novel 
of her own country, Wales. This is 
called The Fair Woman, and the reader 
is taken right into the heart of the 
Welsh country and into old legendary 
romance. The story is beautifully writ- 
ten, and it is remarkable that Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Morgan both write with 
such distinction. 

* * * 

If my readers still play chess (I gave 

up at the age of 11 because after a 
lefeat I put my foot through the chess- 
board, and I agree with old Burton in 
The Anatomy of Melancholy that it is 
not for people of sedentary habits)— 
still if you do play chess, which some 
good Christians do, there is a new book 
called simply Chess, by Kenneth M. 
Grover and Thomas Wiswell. It has 
instructions for those learning the game 
and then goes on with a complete list of 
definitions and various moves, and how 
best to play the different pieces. It is 
interesting to see that in the value 
chart the Queen is rated at ten points, 
the Rook at five points, the Knight and 
the Bishop at three and one-half apiece, 
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and the Pawn at one. I almost wish I 
might take up the game again because 
this book seems so inviting, but I do not 
think I shall ever burn my fingers at it 
even once more. 

* * * 

Several million people have enjoyed, 
are enjoying, and will enjoy the detec- 
tive novels of E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
who has, I suppose, written more de- 
lectable books of this kind than any 
other person now living. It pleases me 
immensely now to recommend his auto- 
biography. He has waited a long while 
before writing it, but it is worth waiting 
for. He calls it The Pool of Memory, 
but I think he ought to have called it 
Autobiography of Oppenheim, because 
his name has such tremendous selling 
value. However, let me give it a hearty 
recommendation, because it shows that 
he can write just as captivatingly about 
his own life as about the lives of his 
imaginary heroes and villains. This is 
a thoroughly good book. 

a cs 

I have always been interested in the 
cliff dwellings, but I am not one of the 
human mountain enjoy 
scrambling over precipices to see them. 
Now, I don’t need to. Laura Gilpin has 
done that for me. Her book, The 
Pueblos, A Camera Chronicle, is a de- 
lightful armchair introduction to aborig- 


goats. that 





FRANCIS SCOTT KEY “by the dawn’s early 
light" during the shelling of Fort McHenry. 


inal life in the American Southwest. 
Bordering that region to the east is a 
region felicitously described by the title 
of Stanley Vestal’s new volume, Short 
trass Country. It tells the dramatic 
story of Oklahoma, and I use the word 
“dramatic” with reason. This book is 
third of the “American Folkway” series, 
a worthy contribution to the growing 
lore on what makes America America. 

Two more books of that category have 
just come to my attention. They cen- 
ter about that figure which has made so 
much American history: the Indian. 
You will, of course, recall Mark Twain’s 
comment that the first thing done by 
the Pilgrim fathers, after setting foot on 
Plymouth Rock, was to fall on their 
knees, then the aborigines. Fairfax 
Downey’s Indian-Fighting Army might 
be called a book-length footnote to that 
aphorism, for it recounts the long feud 


between the soldier and the Indian on 
America’s restlessly westbound frontier. 
Complementing this volume is a long- 
overdue defense of that emissary of civ- 
ilization (the italics are my own) the 
Indian agent. Flora Warren Seymour 
has poured both research and writing 
skill into her Indian Agents of the Old 
Frontier. I recommend reading these 
two books to get both sides of the con 
troversy between the military man and 
the Indian agent that ended only with 
the complete pacification of poor Lo. 
* ok a 
I have repeatedly recommended to 
Rotarians and others reference books, 
and here is a colossus, The American 
Thesaurus of Slang: Complete Refer- 
ence Book of Colloquial Speech, by 
Lester V. Berrey and Melvin Van Den 
Bark. This giant has 1,174 pages, and it 
is not only extremely valuable, but 
many pages are, as one might expect, 
highly diverting. I have always be 
lieved myself that the three words in 
the English language that have the 
highest number of slang synonyms are 
“drunk,” “money,” and “insane.”” Think 
it over! I have not carefully verified 
it in this book, but if you turn in the 
index to any one of these three, you will 
be astonished to see the prodigious 
wealth of slang words by which the 
American people describe drunkenness, 
money, and insanity. 
* * te 
Let me wind up this article by rec- 
ommending a book full of deep thought, 
written with the utmost sincerity and 
reverence and with homely wisdom. No 
one can read this work without learn- 
ing a great deal and without having an 
immense respect for the author. It is 
entirely different from books that are 
like “fight” and “pep” talks because it 
comes from long and serious meditation 
on life itself. It is by a member of the 
New Haven, Connecticut, Rotary Club, 
who has delighted us frequently with 
his oral wit and wisdom, Edgar Laing 
Heermance. It is called The Time 
Stream, A Voyager Takes a Reckoning. 
* ob * 
Books mentioned, publishers and prices 
Dragon Seed Pearl Buck John Day. 
$2.50 The Foreigners Preston Schoyer 
Dodd, Mead $3 Francis Scott Key Ed- 
ward S$ Delaplaine Biography Press 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.) Ireland Past and Present 
Tom Ireland Putnam $5 How to Ski. 
Robert Osborn Coward-McCann 75¢c.— 
Mr. Churchill. Philip Guedalla Reynal & 
Hitchcock $3.—America in a World at 
War Oxford.—The Fair Woman. Hilda 
Vaughan Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50.— 
Chess. Kenneth M. Grover and Thomas 
Wiswell. A. S. Barnes. $1.—The Pool of 
Memory E. Phillips Oppenheim Little, 
Brown. $3.—The American Thesaurus of 
Slang Lester V. Berrey and Melvin Van 
Den Bark. Crowell. $4.—The Time Stream. 
Edgar Laing Heermance. Free Press As- 
sociation (Burlington, Vt.). $2 The Pueb- 
los, A Camera Chronicle Laura Gilpin 
Hastings House (New York) $3.—Short 
Grass Country. Stanley Vestal. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce (New York). $3.—Jndian-Fight- 
ing Army Fairfax Downey Scribner's 
$3.50.—Indian Agents of the Old Frontier. 
Flora Warren Seymour. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $3.50. 
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44 EAD THIS then see me.’”’ 
These words, scrawled across 
a memo sheet, topped a for- 
midable pile of reading material on my 
desk. Immediately I immersed myself 
to the ears in the literature. Then I 
sought my Chief. 
“What do you think of the idea?” he 


asked 
“Excellent! Splendid! These experi- 
mental intercity forums should be just 


the thing to educate the newer, shyer, 
never-been-to-a-District-Conference Ro- 
tarians 5 

“That’s enough,” he_ interrupted. 
“Get on down to Clinton, Oklahoma, 
and attend one.” 

So that’s why Scoopy and I were 
soon looking down on Clinton from a 
plane. At the hotel I whipped out my 
scratchpad and began to jot down the 
names of Rotarians—from Anadarko 
and Weatherford, from Sentinel and 
Fort Cobb, from Mangum and Elk City, 
and from 11 other places as well. Most 
of them had come 50 miles or more by 
car. They were here for the whole 





The Scratchpad Man and pup visit a Rotary 
intercity educational meeting in Oklahoma. 


day. Why? To meet old friends, to 
make new ones, of course, but above 
all to “brush up” on Rotary. 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon we sat 
down to listen to Rotary International 
Director J. Carthell Robbins, of Stutt- 
gart, Arkansas, open the discussion. A 
pertinent story—and all of us were at 
ease. 

“Rotary hasn’t four separate roads,” 
he then keynoted. “We speak of the 
four lanes, but they’re all the same 
highway, leading to the same goal— 
Service.” 

Stopping often for questions—there 
were none at first—he went on to ex- 
plain Club Service. Hardly had he 
defined it when the first question 
popped. And then the flood began! 
From then on it was a forum: a 
healthy verbal free-for-all discussion. 

Suddenly we realized that we were 
hungry. But the Calmez Hotel, 
where the meeting was held, had pre- 
pared a buffet supper under the guid- 
ance of the host Rotary Club, and 
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no 


we did it full justice. 

There was some re- 
laxation after supper, in- 
cluding a lot of real, food- 
digesting Rotary singing, 
with a piano and violin to 
help the weaker voices (if 
any). And then more questions 
bubbled up and the answers 
popped back from Director Rob- 
bins—and from past and present 
officers. 

“It is the hope of President Day 
is,” said Director Robbins, “that at 
least 50 of these educational forums 


will be held before June. Forums 

















bring Rotary to the ‘average Rotarian’ 


who can’t go to Assemblies and Con- 


ferences. 


“But,” he added grinning, “look what 


it does. There is a new Rotarian 
first he sat at the back and liste: 


attentively. Then he ventured a q 


tion, moved up, talked. Now he sa\ 


he’s going to Toronto in June for 
Convention!” 


All photos courtesy of R. Barton Lefle 


—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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rouldn’t gladly pay for his supper when personable Jack Millaway, Secretary of the 
ton Club, comes to collect? . . . Rotarian Levi Freeman, of Elk City (above), is 
ig his dessert to the full while The Scratchpad Man records the scene with his lens. 
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fF HOST Club’s song leader, Logan Doran, beats time for Pianist Mary Vieregg and 
blinist Dick Lloyd and 200 thundering voices. . . . With a simple twist of the finger, R. E. 
ork, of Sayre, tears an old newspaper into a Rotary wheel (right). . . . Below is Director 
arthell Robbins explaining the purpose of the intercity forums to the head table. 
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FOUR speakers appear above, but none of them was scheduled ex- 
cept Director Robbins (top left), who led the discussion and set forth 
the subjects. Grover Wheeler (top right), Past President of the 
Clinton Club, answers a question on rural-urban meetings. Doane 


Farr (above left), Past Chairman of Rotary International's Youth 
mittee, makes a point on child welfare. Jeff Wilson (above r 
Altus Club President, speaks on Boys Work. . . . The cigar sr 
bothers some listeners, but Scoopy finds the smoke rings lots of fun 
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Movies Train Mechanics. In the in- 
tensive training of new mechanics to 
rate machine tools for all-out produc- 
tion, motion pictures are showing young 
apprentices how. A lathe manufacturer 
has provided a film showing an expert 
pel forming the usual operations on the 
mat hine for the guidance of neophytes. 
Use of the film in training saves time of 
oth trainers and trainees. 


ope 


Lard for Insulation. Shipments of 
frozen foods, particularly meats, to other 
countries are being protected from 
thawing by lining ships’ holds contain- 
ing them with containers filled with 
frozen lard. Instead of using greater 
thicknesses of common insulating ma- 
terials (cork, for example) to keep heat 
from frozen cargo, meat packers have 
found that proper disposition of prod- 
ucts economizes space without sacrific- 
ng efficiency and utilizes the insulating 
and cold-holding capacity of lard. Lard 
is less affected by becoming warm than 
frozen meat would be, and since it usu- 
ally forms a part of a meat cargo, this 
method of stowing increases available 
space in the ship’s hold that would oth- 
erwise be required for additional insu- 
lation. 


Silver for Industry. Stocks of silver 
bullion may become important to indus- 
try to save metals needed for America’s 
all-out war effort. Silver is highly re- 
sistant to many corrosive agents, is an 
excellent conductor of heat and elec- 
tricity, and is easy to fabricate. A\l- 
though the present price of the metal is 
lower than usual, it is still expensive 
($5.64 per pound). However, the scrap 
value of silver equipment is also high, 
so that the actual net cost is only the 
fabricating cost. No priority rating or 
restrictions interfere in the use of sil- 
ver for industrial purposes. 


Milk Fiber. Skimmed milk is supply- 
ing casein for the production of a new 
American synthetic fiber. The new fiber, 
which resembles wool, is spun through 
fine spinnerets much like those used by 
the rayon industry. In the hat indus- 
try the new fiber is replacing imported 
rabbit fur in making felt. Other appli- 
cations in textile fabrics are being de- 
veloped based on using mixtures of the 
new fiber with rayon or wool. 


New Pump, Old Principle. The chem- 
ical industry now uses a pump for dcs- 
ing small quantities of corrosive mate- 
rials which employs the principle every 
farm boy learns in milking cows. The 
corrosive liquid is contained in a col- 
lapsible tube of rubber or elastic syn- 
thetic plastic and the tube is surrounded 
by a harmless liquid against which the 
pump’s piston works. The reciprocat- 
ing action of the piston alternately ap- 
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plies and releases pressure on the col- 
lapsible tube, thus duplicating the ac- 
tion of the milker’s hand. All contami- 
nation of the pumped liquid is avoided. 


Vitamin Business. On various occa- 
sions we have peeped at the vitamins, 
that group of strange substances in our 
diet which are vital to our health and 
well-being. Now we can record as an 
accomplished fact what may well prove 
to be the most important achievement 
of this age, the restoration of potent 
vitamins to bread. While that idea was 
inherent in research on vitamins a 
decade and more ago, it has now put 
new value into our daily bread for the 
lasting good of the race. 

This is not the first deliberate addi- 
tion of vitamins to foods. For many 
years irradiation of certain foods by 
ultraviolet light has added the sunshine 
vitamin D to them. Fruit juices and 
fresh fruits and vegetables have become 
increasingly popular in the American 
dietary and thus have given us in- 
creased quantities of vitamin C. In both 
cases one has been given opportunity 
to raise his vitamin intake, if he chose. 

Vitamins of the B family are equally 
essential to buoyant health. They seem 
particularly essential to health of the 
nerves, and, while many foods supply 
one or more of them, few normal diets 
contain ample supplies of all of them. 
As a consequence, many people are 
under par without having symptoms 
definite enough to point clearly to the 
cause. Investigations have shown that 


additions of at least three members of 
the family of B vitamins to good average 
diets is a distinct advantage. This is 
now being done commercially on a 
widening scale by the use of synthetic 
vitamins and minerals in white bread 
Government standards for this “en 
riched bread” are in preparation, but 
meanwhile millers and bakers are giv- 
ing their customers white bread to 
which are added thiamin, riboflavin, and 
nicotinic acid, three of the B vitamins, 
together with iron and in some cases 
vitamin D and calcium 
ready at hand shows that this method 
of improving diets will be reflected at 
once in improved general health and 
as time goes on, in a stronger, sturdier 
race. 


Evidence al 


Sawdust and Gas Masks. New proc- 
esses for making highly absorbent char 
coal from sawdust and waste wood have 
made the United States practically inde 
pendent of imported coconut shells as a 
source of this essential in gas masks 
American ingenuity has made unneces- 
sary the saving of peach pits for this 
purpose as was done in World War I 

Aluminum Coatings. Aluminum and 
its alloys are subject to serious corro- 
sion by salt water and protection must 
be provided for this metal for naval use 

3efore applying protective paint coat 
ings, the aluminum must first be given 
a treatment with chromic acid to pro- 
vide a surface to which the paint can 
adhere. tecent careful investigations 
of the process have shown the way to 
substantial economies of material used 
while assuring more perfect adhesion of 
the protective coating 

* * a 

This department is conducted by D 
H. Killeffer. 
Department, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Address inquiries to Peeps 


Photo: American Cyanamid Co 





DURING blackouts, this young woman’s dress glows brightly enough to be seen at close 
range, for it contains a fluorescent dye which makes it visible in ultraviolet light. Thus 
attired factory workers and pedestrians in traffic can guard themselves against accidents. 
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Rotary Clubs located 
near Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps 
posts and stations are anxious to wel- 
come Rotarians and members of Rotar- 
ians’ families who may be stationed 
near-by—as witness the many requests 
already published in these columns. Will 
Club Secretaries please notify the 
Rotary Club nearest any camp at which 
a member, his son, or his daughter may 
be stationed? Post-office addresses on 
mail from these men and women usually 
disclose the nearest city. The courtesy 
of this notification will be doubly ap- 
preciated. 

For instance, the Rotary Club of Vic- 
ToRIA, B. C., CANADA, calls attention to 
the fact that Patricia Bay Airport is 
near-by, and would like to entertain 
Rotarians or their sons stationed there. 

The Civilian Defense Committee of 
practically every town with a Rotary 
Club contains Rotarians in various posi- 
tions. List after list pours in to evi- 
dence that fact. But the Rotary Club of 
Muncy, Pa., went further than merely 
providing a leader or two. Not long ago 
it sponsored a county-wide meeting of 
persons vitally interested in civilian 
defense—750 of them—at which British 


National Service 
Picks Up Speed 


THE DIVERSIFIED, comprehensive National 
Service program of the West Liberty, Iowa, 
Rotary Club—including the collection of old 
alarm clocks—has been photographed by 
a national magazine to make a _ pictorial 
story of suggested programs for other cities. 
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Helpful Hints for 
National Service Projects 


The following papers are available at 
the Secretariat, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill., and will be sent on re- 
quest: 
116—"This Job of Being a Wartime 

President." 
387A—"Timely Topics" (actually used 
by Clubs during the last two or 
three months). 
398—''What to Do for Snake Bite." 
508—"'My Job and National Defense." 
601—'"'Building Community Morale." 
603—'"'Rotary Clubs and National De- 
fense." 
605—''What to Send to Men in Camp.” 
627—"'Citizenship—A Full-Time Job." 
649—''The Indispensable Farmer.” 
652—"'Youth and National Defense." 
653—''Service to Servicemen." 
724—"'Which Way Lasting Peace?" 
727—"After the Clash of Arms—What 
Then?" 
766—" Rotary Amid World Conflict." 
769—'"'Why They Act As They Do.” 
F-62—"'Writing to Servicemen.” 











officers who had been through such 
preparations at home told what was 
needed and how to do it. 

New Zealand airmen training in Ca- 
nada were guests of the KEMPTVILLE, 
OntT., CANADA, Rotary Club recently. ... 
Service canteens for men in the armed 
forces have been started by the Rotary 
Clubs of ELGIN and INVERNESS, SCOTLAND. 
... The Rotary Club of DupbLey, ENG- 
LAND, has admitted 18 new members in 
the past 15 months. 

The New Year’s party of the Rotary 
Club of BLoomINGTON, ILL., was high- 
lighted by a tableau honoring the Red 
Cross. 

Though Rotarians are considered to 
be, for the most part, past the age for 
military service, a census from 55 Clubs 
in the 124th District showed 72 members 
in the armed forces. . . . Sons of Mapt- 
son, WIs., Rotarians—11 in number—re- 
ceived packages from the Club recently. 


‘China Day’ Brings When Tom J. Davis, 


Unique Meetings President of Rotary 
International, called 


on all Rotary Clubs in the United States 
and Canada to observe a special “China 
Day” program early in February, it was 
a challenge to the imagination of the 
Clubs that was wholeheartedly met with 
practically unanimous enthusiasm. 

Reports are pouring in from Clubs, 
of which these are typical examples: 

At the Rotary Club of Mount PLEa- 
SANT, Pa., Yee Hong, Chinese laundry- 
man, was a special guest at a program 
whose speaker, F. G. Hardenbrook, was 
in China during the opening of the war. 

The CLEVELAND, OHIO, Rotary Club en- 


tertained prominent local Chinese ¢jy. 
izens and visitors and showed motion 
pictures of the war in China. It als 


heard Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, president 
of Oberlin College, trace the histo) 
China in the last 25 years. 

Chinese Ambassador Hu Shih tele 
graphed from Washington: 

I wish personally and on behalf of th, 
Chinese people to express deep appreciation 
for international Rotary China Day 
grams as inspiring contribution to unit 
United Nations. It is in such spirit of 
and comradeship that we shall march for 
to complete and final triumph. 


That China is the greatest actual anq 
potential ally of the United States was 
the opinion expressed to the Rotary 
Club of KEARNEY, NEBR., by Dr. J. W 
Creighton, president of Hastings College 
and for 21 years a missionary and teach 
er in China. 

Rotarians of HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIr.. 
heard T. M. Elliott tell of his experi- 
ences in Amoy, China, where he lived 
and worked. 

Resolutions of friendship for China 
were passed by the Mar In, Tex., Rotary 
Club and forwarded to Senator Tom 
Connally, a member of the Club, and 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The Chinese Vice. 


ny 
pro 


Consul from Houston, TEx., and his 
wife, and the Governor of Texas, Ro- 
tarian Coke Stevenson, were guests. 

These five programs are a cross- 
section of literally thousands of Rotary 
“China Day” programs held during the 
month of February. 











SOME of the 400 books collected by the Salem, 
Oreg., Rotary Club for the Victory Book drive. 





GUESTS of the Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, Rotary 
Club on “China Day” were Capt. Frank Yee, 
of the Chinese Army (right), and son, Robert. 
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“This is only the be- 
ginning,” promises 
the Rotary Club of 
ProvipENCcE, R. I. The “this” to which 
the Club refers is a list of services 
which read like this: 
Pledged purchase of $277,900 maturity 
ie of defense bonds by members. 
Sponsored a performance of an ice show 
‘the benefit of the Navy Relief Fund. 
»nonsored a dance for servicemen and 
king part in activities of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee for their entertainment. — 

Supplied workers and funds for the Red 


Speed $s, £s, 
to Fill War Needs 


Va 


fo 


‘Sent 200 pairs of woolen socks to the 
Rhode Island State Guard. 

Viade donations to the Y.M.C.A., Salvation 
Army, and similar organizations. 

The LirHcow, AUSTRALIA, Rotary Club 
has donated £100 to the Lord Mayor's 
War Fund. . The’ KINGSTON, ONT., 
Canapa, Rotary Club recently enter- 
tained English Rotarians’ sons in train- 
ing near-by. 

The ROANOKE Rapips, N. C., Rotary 
Club has sent $300 to Camp Jackson to 
furnish social rooms in the camp. The 
money was raised by a Club-sponsored 
dance. “Pennies for Planes” is an 
idea several Clubs have adopted, among 
them those of THREE Rivers, TEx., and 
DERBY-SHELTON, CONN. Each member 
gives a penny for each enemy plane 
reported shot down, the money to be 
donated toward buying planes for the 
air service. And to “keep ’em fly- 
the PEEKSKILL, N. Y., Rotary Club 


ing,” 
has given $50 to rehabilitate some 
would-be cadet who was turned down 


for minor physical defects that can be 
corrected by medical attention. 

It took just 20 minutes for members 
of the Rotary Clubs of SCHENECTADY and 
Scotia, N. Y., to purchase $13,583 worth 
of defense savings stamps at a recent 
intercity meeting. At an earlier meet- 
ing of the SCHENECTADY Club, $150 worth 
had been sold. The Lions and Kiwanis 
Clubs, at a joint meeting, had sold $775 
worth. A challenge from the two 
friendly rivals brought about the $13,- 
583 effort. DuRANGO, COLO., Rotari- 
ans pitched in at a “poverty dinner,” and 
cooked and served their own meal, but 
paid full price and more. An auction 
of donated prizes brought the total up 
to nearly $100—for defense bonds. 

Members of the CHILLICOTHE, MoO., 
Club must produce a defense-stamp al- 
bum with a space filled each week, or 
buy an extra stamp for the Club’s book. 
The Club’s filled books will be donated 
to the U.S. Treasury. . ... The Rotary 
Club of STONEHAM, Mass., keeps a supply 
of defense stamps on hand so members 
can always buy a few at meetings, or 
take them as change. 

The Rotary Club of Woopstock, ONT., 
CanapA, has raised and sent $1,000 for 
Crippled-Children Work in England. 


Rotary Clubs in the 
United States and 
Canada have contin- 
ued the effort to collect books for men 
in the armed services. America’s Vic- 
tory Book drive has enlisted practically 
all United States Clubs. . . . The Rotary 
Clubs of Winpsor, ONT., and KITCHENER- 
WATERLOO, ONT., are among those col- 
lecting books for the naval vessels 
reading service and for overseas units 
of the Canadian Army. 


Books for Men 
Afloat, Ashore 
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Club Is Host to Five Army officers 
South Americans and six swimmers 
from five South 


American countries were guests of the 
BATTLE CREEK, MicuH., Rotary Club re- 
cently. The officers had been attending 
classes at Fort Custer. 


When Charles J. Me- 
Neely, President of 
the Rotary Club of 


Chinese Thanked 
by Canadian Club 


VANCOUVER, B. C., 


CANADA, published a 


report of the preceding meeting in 
Chinese, there were many who accused 
him of copying a column from the local 
Chinese newspaper. Bu 
by Walter C. James 
tary Club, proves it to be a message of 
thanks for the 
Fund for air-raid and 


a translation 


t 
of the Chicago Ro 


donations to Queen's 


victims, reads 
The Club's President thanked the Chinese 
friends at last Tuesday's luncheon 
“Both our country and China have suf 
fered a great deal from attacks by the ene 
mies Although our suffering is nowhere 





A FEW of the 2,500 children who were recent guests of the Savannah, Ga., Rotary Club at 
movies and an entertainment. They were chosen from lists of the ‘‘nutritional lunch” service 
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WARMING up for another season—one of the boys’ baseball teams sponsored by the four 
Rotary Clubs of Cape Breton, Canada: Sydney, Glace Bay, New Waterford, North Sydney 
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MARYSVILLE, Calif., Rotarians go into “the doghouse” when they fail to “make up.” Teams 
in this attendance contest are arranged on the basis of the amount of hair the members boast! 
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near that of the Chinese, yet they, beside 
rendering help to their own victims of war, 
did not forget the British children. Such 
generosity shall never be forgotten by our 
people. I thank you.” 


The aboriginal race 
of New Zealand, the 
Maori, is coming 
back. Nearly exterminated during the 
settlement period, it is now increasing. 
And Rotary Clubs of New Zealand are 
concerned with the future of the race. 
Three Maoris are Rotarians, one each in 


Rotarians Study 
Maori Comeback 

















WABASH, Ind., claims the first electric 
street lamp—this arc light installed in 
1880 and used until 1888. The Rotary Club 
recently provided a suitable display case for 
it in the court house, also shown above. 


the WELLINGTON, HAWERA, and DANNE- 
VIRKE Rotary Clubs. 

Members of the Rotary Club of DANNE- 
VIRKE are introducing young Maoris 
from the high school into business and 
trades. Clubs long active in the fight 
against tuberculosis among these orig- 
inal inhabitants, point out that recently 
the Maoris themselves gave £2,000 for 
establishing a mobile clinic. 


Home Clubs Spend What to send boys 


to Be Boys’ Friend in the Navy? The 
Rotary Club of War- 


RINGTON, ENGLAND, providing articles for 
the vessel it “adopted,” spent most of 
the cash collected for tobacco, sweets, 
soap, and shaving cream, and for playing 
cards to augment the gift of four packs 
from the wives of members. 

There’s no guesswork on what sol- 
diers want—at least not by the Rotary 
Club of MONTEBELLO, CALIF. To each 
selectee or volunteer from the com- 
munity, the Club sends a questionnaire, 
asking about the things he likes—his 
hobbies, smokes, favorite fruit, ete. Then 
each member takes one of the boys as 
his “adoptee” and sends the local paper 
and occasional gifts suggested by the 
questionnaire. .. . / And Rotarians of 
PRINCETON, Mo., have likewise each 
“adopted” a selectee from their county. 


Rock Falls Maps Immediately after 


a Plan of Action its country was at 
war, the Rotary Club 

of Rock FAs, ILL. unanimously 
adopted the following plan of action: 

1. Building a constructive and wholesome 
morale within our community. 

2. Assisting in such defensive measures as 
shall fall to the lot of local peapee. 

3. Promoting a maximum of sane, level- 
headed thinking toward the solution of our 
national problems, and working toward a 
minimum of hatred and fanaticism in rela- 
tion to war issues. 

4. Aiding local authorities in the curbing 
of possible sabotage, and doing all in our 
power to prevent the delay of work in local 
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industry which might weaken our national 
defensive efforts. 

5. Keeping ever before us the ideal of 
service above self as Rotarians who are part 
of a great international fraternity. 

6. Ministering to the needs of those who 
suffer in the actual areas of warfare, and 
caring for the welfare of our local boys who 
are in the service of their country. 

7. Keeping before us aiways the ideal of 
at last reaching a day in which the prin- 
ciples of Rotary and goodwill among men 
will be recognized over the entire earth. 


Service in Five The Rotary Club of 
Solid Forms ALEXANDRIA, EGyPT, 

has raised money for 
work with deaf and mute children... . 
Sailors of merchant and naval vessels in 
the harbor at HAIFA, PALESTINE, are 
taken on trips through the Holy Land, 
usually to Nazareth, by the Rotary Club. 
More than 400 have so far been enter- 
tained. . . . All 5-centime pieces which 
Rotarians of LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, 
have in their pockets at meeting time 
go into a bottle on the luncheon table. 
Already 18 filled bottles, with a total of 
more than 2,000 Swiss francs, have been 
turned over to the fund for needy sol- 
diers in the Swiss Army. 

A talented young music student is 
being supported by the Rotary Club of 
MILLAU-ST. AFFRIQUE, FRANCE. It is also 
defraying the costs of his studies... . 
For the eighth year the Rotary Club of 
OporTO, PorRTUGAL, held a healthy-baby 
contest and distributed 500 layettes. 


When the _ Rotary 
Club of MAYSVILLE, 
Mo., planned a mo- 
tor tour for less fortunate children of 


Trip Fills Minds 
and Tummies 





THREE piglets, gifts of the Logan, Utah, 
Rotary Club to guest Clubs at an intercity 
meeting. The porkers went to 4-H youngsters. 


the town, they thoughtfully included 
those of the rural schools in the trade 
territory. Although limited to the 6- 
to 12-year-old group, 286 signed up for 
the trip! Nonetheless, everyone went, 
though the school bus, friends, and 
neighbors had to help. The highway 
police escorted them to Kansas Clty, 
Mo., where the local Rotary Club 
pitched in and helped entertain. 

Wives of MAysvILLE Rotarians pro- 
vided lunches for the trip, which in- 
cluded stops at the airport, the Liberty 
Memorial, and the Art Museum. 


A “master plan” for 
long-term develop- 
ment of the beaches 
of Ventura County, Calif., was recently 
released by the county’s planning com- 
mission. L. J. Borstelmann, a member 
of the Rotary Club of VENTURA, CALIF., 
points out that of the planning com- 


Rotarians Help 
Draw Beach Plan 
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mission (of which he is secreta: 
of the ten members are Rotari: 





of the board of county supervigso) 
which adopted the plan, two of the fy, 
members are also Rotarians. 


NEEDHAM, Ma 1s 
eight schools ang 
only one Rotar, 
Club. But all pupils are equally impo, 
tant to the Club, so , 
it developed a _ traf- 
fic guardian to warn 
the passing automo- 
biles of the dangers of 
passing pupils. 

The attractive young 
lady pictured here is 
the NEEDHAM Rotary 
Club’s warning to mo- 
torists, and she has 
had such a salutory 
effect on cutting down 
excessive speeds that 
the Rotary Club is 
planning to secure 
seven more pert-eyed 
misses of the same pat- 
tern, so that pupils of 
each school may be 
similarly protected. 


Needham’s Girl 
to Save Lives 





New Jersey Clubs Rotary Clubs of Ber- 


Aid Health Camp gen County, New 
Jersey, have organ- 


ized to aid in rehabilitation work among 
patients newly recovered from tubs 

culosis. Many of these need retraining 
in new occupations to prevent recur 
rence of the disease. Rotarians will w 
dertake this work. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Ro- 
tarians pay a birth- 
day “fine” of 5 cents 
for each year, and the money goes f 
the upkeep of a playground abandoned 
by the city. The playground is now ad 
ministered by the Youth Service Com- 
mittee of the Club. 

A full program of Youth Service keeps 
the Rotary Club of NorFoLk, Nese 
youth-minded. Among the projects in 
the past year were two Christmas par- 
ties, free Y.M.C.A. memberships 
fatherless boys, sponsorship of a lad at 
“Boys’ State,” prizes for scholarship at 
junior high school, and sponsorship of 
Y.M.C.A. basketball. 

After a year’s trial (see Rotary Re- 


Tax on Age 
Helps Youth 








FOUR other Rotarian claimants for a beauty’ 
prize lost to this “blind” candidate when the 
Loveland, Colo., Rotary Club helped charity. 
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page 53, April, 1940, Rorarian) 
tarv Club of Wooprurr, S. C., re- 
, “profit” of $725 on its “baby 
project. Using the members of 
‘ture Farmers of America group 
schools as a nucleus, the Club 
22 registered heifers to boys, who 
ed and raised them and bred them 
egistered bull, given to the Rotary 
Club by the Chamber of Commerce of 
SpARTANSBURG, S. C. All but one of the 
notes given by the boys has been paid 
and 12 cows are left over to continue 
another year. 


he 


‘Fate Club for 100 When the Rotary 
nua Meetings Club of Zesuton, N. 


C., celebrated its 
100th meeting with perfect attendance, 
other Clubs near-by either came to con- 


' gratulate the members or sent wires and 
letters of felicitation. 


Congratulations, A hearty welcome to 


& Old these new Clubs: 
New Clubs Keswick, England; 


Hamburg, N. Y.; Oyster Bay, N. Y.; 
Villa Montes, Bolivia; Stafford, Conn.; 
Goodwater, Ala.; Ciudad Bolivar, Vene- 
zuela; Oak Harbor, Ohio; Reed City, 
Mich.; Bethalto, Il. 

{nd silver-anniversary greetings to 
these 25-year-old Clubs: Lawrence, 
Kans.; New London, Conn.; Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; Newton, Kans.; Ardmore, 
Okla.; Gadsden, Ala.; Boise, Idaho; Tex- 
irkana, Tex. 


The Rotary Club of 
ALBION, MICH., re- 
cently collected 
funds from its members for Interna- 
tional Service Work. Part of the sum 
was used for “Fourth Object Subscrip- 
tions” to REVISTA RoOTARIA—to be sent in 
the name of the donors to prominent 
non-Rotarians in South America—while 
the remainder was donated to the Relief 
Fund for Rotarians. 


Club Bolsters 
Fourth Object 


Fishing Fracas As a warm-up for 
Ends in a ‘Fry’ the annual national 
sea-trout derby, 
members of the Rotary Club of St. Avu- 
GUSTINE, FLA., recently held a four-hour 
fishing contest, in which ten men caught 
202 pounds of finny titbits and fed 23 
Rotarians and guests at a fish fry. 


Peruvian Indians Indians of the dis- 
trict around Aya- 


Get Legal Aid 
CUCHO, PERU, now 


have legal aid, for the local Rotary Club 
has organized a special legal counsel 
for them. The judge of the district 
court congratulated the Club on this 
forward step. 


Show Profits for The annual show 
Crippled, Bombed staged by the Rotary 

Club of YARMOUTH, 
N. S., CanapDa, netted $2,244 for the char- 
ity funds of the Club. Immediately 
$1,000 was sent to the Rotary Club of 
GREAT YARMOUTH, ENGLAND, for the re- 
lief of bomb sufferers, with a promise 
of more to follow, as the Canadian Club 
has a “Great YARMOUTH Fund” for its 
“sister” Club. The balance will be used 
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for the YarmMouTH Crippled-Children 
Work. A Rotary clinic for the crippled 
was held during the three days the show 
was being staged. 





Rotary Events Calendar 


April 8-10 —Executive Committee meets 
in Chicago. 

April 23-24—Finance Committee meets 
in Chicago. 

March 29 to June 13—District Con- 
ferences. 


June 21-25—International Convention, 
Toronto, Canada. 











WELLINGTON, NEW 
ZEALAND, Rotarians 
put themselves at the 
mercy of a fellow member, a judge, who 
assessed their virtues at various figures 
and thus raised £240 from 100 members 
for the New Zealand children’s health 
camps, bringing the total sum raised for 
this purpose by the Club to nearly 
£2,000. Since the Government matches 
every pound of voluntary donation with 
£2 of subsidy, this means that close to 
£6,000 has accrued to these seaside 
health camps from the WELLINGTON 
Club’s activities. 

Another “two for one” proposition has 
resulted in a piano. When a Port Ar- 
THUR, ONT., CANADA, school wanted a 
piano, the Rotary Club heard about it. 
To secure the needed $50, the school was 
told that if $25 was raised, the Club 
would double it. It was, and it did! 

Boys in EAst LIVERPOOL, OHIO, who 
might not otherwise get to Summer 
camp are planning to try the Rotary 
Club’s plan again this year. Lads certi- 
fied by various agencies are given jobs 
by Rotarians to earn their fees. They 
must give satisfactory service or they 
are discharged. The very fact that some 
of the boys failed to “make a go of it” 
has proved the worth of the system to 
the others, and the Rotarians are en- 
thusiastic about the results. 

Following the Rotary Institute of In- 


Youth Was and 
Will Be Served 





ternational Understanding which it 
sponsored, the Rotary Club of STREATOR, 
ILL., offered three prizes for the best es- 
says by high-school students on the in 
ternational 
speakers. 
dressed a public forum, but also a high 
school assembly during his visit). Half 
credit was given for originality of idea 
expressed, and the remaining credit was 
awarded for English rhetoric, 
and neatness. 

Rotarians of the 107th District, which 
includes the California area lying about 
Los Angeles and three Clubs in Nevada, 
are providing entertainment, cigarettes, 
candy, razor blades, and the like for 70 
youths from Ibero-America who are 


problems raised by the 


(Each speaker not only ad- 


usage, 


training to become ground crews for 
airplanes in civilian centers near-by. As 
soon as the present group has completed 
training, it will be replaced by other 
crews, so that a continuing program has 
been undertaken. 





SCOUT cabin, built for its Rotary-sponsored 
troop by the Wampum, Pa., Rotary Club. A 
Rotary-sponsored horse show raised funds. 





PORTALES, N. Mex., Rotarians cancelled their 
father-son meeting recently, gave instead 
these tools to boys of a local children’s home. 





A FRIENDLY interchange—Guanabacoa, Cuba, Rotarians receive a flag from the Rotary Club 
of Lebanon, Pa., to which they sent a Cuban flag, handmade by the Club President's wife. 
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FERNANDO CARBAJAL, charter member 
of the Rotary Club of Lima, Peru, is the choice 
of the Nominating Committee for Nominee 
for President of Rotary International for the 
year 1942-43. 

Since 1921, when the Lima Rotary Club 
was founded, he has been Club Secretary and 
President, Governor of the old 7Ist District, 
Vice-President of Rotary International in 1938- 
39, Chairman and member of many Rotary In- 
ternational Committees, and is at present edi- 
tor of "El Rotario Peruano," his District publi- 
cation, and a member of the Relief to Ro- 
tarians Committee of Rotary International. 


Directors-Nominee. The Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International has 
nominated the following for Directors 
for the year 1942-43: RIcHARD R. CURRIE, 
Johannesburg, South Africa; MANUEL 
GALIGARCIA, Havana, Cuba; ARMANDO 
HAMEL, Santiago, Chile; FRANCIS KET- 
TANEH, Beirut, Lebanon; and C. J. 
STEIGER, Zurich, Switzerland. Both Ro- 
TARIANS KETTANEH and STEIGER are mem- 
bers of the present Board. 


Vocational Service. “Service through 
Vocations” was adjudged the best sug- 
gestion in the contest for a new term to 
replace “Vocational Service” for Ro- 
tary’s Second Object. The contest, 
which closed December 1, 1941, carried 
a prize of $100. It was offered anony- 
mously in honor of the late W. W. 
EMERSON, international Director in 1935- 
36, and goes to ROTARIAN RUSSELL H. 
SrrosBeL, of Larned, Kans. 

The prize-winning entry has been re- 
ferred to Rotary’s Aims and Objects 
Committee for study. 


Honors. In the March issue of THE 


RoTARIAN was reported the election of 
GENERAL DoUGLAS MACARTHUR as an hon- 
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orary member of the Rotary Club of 
Manila, The Philippines. Tom J. DAvIs, 
President of Rotary International, wrote 
to GENERAL MACARTHUR as foilows: 

As the whole world sits in wonderment 
and admiration at your magnificent efforts 
in connection with the defense of The 
Philippines, we have the pleasant news that 
you have accepted honorary membership in 
the Rotary Club of Manila. 

Nothing could be more gratifying to your 
fellow Rotarians. Nothing could please us 
more. In the somewhat secluded meeting of 
the Manila Club, your name was added—as 
an honorary member—to the list of more 
than 212,000 men, from many parts of the 
world, who are united in an ideal of service. 
This group of men has declared, ‘‘That Ro- 
tary is based upon an ideal of service and 
where freedom, justice, truth, sanctity of 
the pledged word, and respect for human 
rights do not exist, Rotary cannot live nor 
its ideals prevail. These principles, which 
are indispensable to Rotary, are vital to the 
maintenance of international peace and or- 
der and to human progress.” 

Your service, and that of the men of your 
forces, is the kind of service which is vital to 
the maintenance of international peace, and 
order, and to human progress—yes, to the 
recognition and the dignity of the human 
soul. 

Many Rotarians are serving as mem- 
bers of civilian defense or priority 
boards. Jack J. O’Dowpb, of Tucson, 
Ariz., Governor of the 111th District, is 
serving as chairman of the Pima 
County, Ariz., tire rationing board, and 
claims to “have made more enemies to 
the square inch.” Dr. O. Costa MAN- 
pry, of San Juan, Puerto Rico, Governor 
of District 45 (Puerto Rico), has been 
named Director of Medical Aid in Ci- 
villian Defense, under ROTARIAN JAIME 
ANNEXY, also of San Juan, who is head 
of civilian defense for the island. . . 
MurrAyY WILLARD, of the Rotary Club of 
Albany, N. Y., has been appointed chair- 
man of the committee on conservation 
of waste materials for New York State. 

W. C. Cross, a member of the Ports- 
mouth, Va., Rotary Club, has received 
the Cavalier trophy of the National Re- 
tail Furniture Association for distin- 
guished service to his vocation. 
RoTaRiAN G. B. CooLey, of Monroe, La., 
was elected honorary life president of 
the Louisiana Tuberculosis Association. 
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Dr. WILLIAM SEAMAN 3Al 
whose guest editorial appears on pag, - 
of this issue, was recently recipien; 
the highest honorary degree acc 
by San Marcos University of |, 
Peru, the oldest university in the A 
icas, in recognition of his cont 
to medical progress in Peru. Hy 
Past President of the New York, \ 
Rotary Club. Another New \ 
Rotarian, Pirie MACDONALD, famous y 
tographer of men, was honored on 
75th birthday by a luncheon of the Fis; 
Avenue Association. In the past | 
years he has photographed mor 
70,000 men and not one woman, y 
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WHERE'S Past Director Carlos P. Romulo, the 
Manila publisher? He's with General Mac. 
Arthur—but here’s a pre-war photo of him 
(center) in Rangoon—with Club Secretary § 
Chatterjie and U Ba Glay, a local editor 





even his wife and daughter! .. . One 
of the directors of America’s Victor) 
300k campaign is ROTARIAN PAUL Norti 
Rice, of New York, N. Y., chief of the 
reference department of the New York 
Public Library. 


Contract. Fire that partially destroye 
the U.S.S. Lafayette (formerly the No 
mandie) failed to destroy a contract 
held by CHARLES S. Morris, Past Presi 
dent of the New York, N. Y., Rota 
Club, whose company had stripped an 
stored the furnishings of the luxur 


liner. It is said to have been the biggest 
packing and moving job in this city o! 


gigantic enterprises. More than 1,00 
barrels were needed to house the chin 
and glassware alone. 


Memories. 
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The names in the head 





“DISTINGUISHED SERVICE” in an Army-sponsored campaign to uproot acres of “kiawe’—« 
shrub akin to mesquite of Texas—brought “medals” to these five Honolulu, Hawaii, Rotarians 
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f the Pacific war area, so strange 
readers, recall vivid pictures to 
) J. Woop, who, in his 75th year, 
sident of the Rotary Club of Card- 
\lta.. Canada. During the latter 
es of the 19th Century, he spent 
vears in the Solomon, Samoan, 
jiian, and other island groups of 
irea as a missionary of the Latter 
Dav Saints (Mormon) Church. 


New British Secretary. FREDERICK C. 
HicksoN, Who has been acting as Gen- 
eral Secretary of Rotary International 
in Great Britain and Ireland since Hv- 
ner’ S. BANNER Was granted leave of ab- 
sence for war work, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. BANNER, who has re- 


signed. 
Misplaced Mustache. Our apologies 


to our readers and to ROTARIANS WILL T. 
ArcHer and Dr. E. G. Ruoaps, of Shef- 

















POINTING out his home at Reykjavik, Iceland, 
Steingrimur Jonsson gives a banner from his 
Rotary Club to the Central Office at Chicago. 


field, Ala., for twisting the names iden- 
tifying them in the February issue of 
THE RoTaRIAN. In the picture of 100 per- 
centers on page 52, No. 44 should have 
been Dr. RHoADs, and No. 45—the man 
with the mustache—SECRETARY ARCHER. 
Dr. RHOADS is also entitled to 21% years 
of perfect attendance in place of the 
20% credited to him. 


New Governors. His position as chair- 
man of the British Columbia Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board leaving him no 
time for Rotary duties, WM. RITCHIE 
Dowrey, of Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
has resigned as Governor of the 101st 
District. The Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International has appointed FReEpD 
K. Jones, of Spokane, Wash., as Gov- 
ernor to complete the term. 

Because judicial duties have taken 
him outside of his District, the 139th, 
GOVERNOR JAMES D. Simon, of Martin- 
ville, La., will be unable to discharge his 
duties at present and the Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International has ap- 
pointed Past GOVERNOR JAMES M. Coss, 
of Monroe, La., as Acting Governor. 

The Board of Directors also has 
elected Past GOVERNOR HENRY A. Norp- 
HEIM, Of Owosso, Mich., as Governor of 
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, 
remainder of 


been Acting 


the 152nd District for the 
the year 1941-42. He has 
Governor since September, 

Trustees. Tom J. Davis, President of 
Rotary International, has appointed the 
following to succeed themselves as Hon- 
Founda- 
tion for the calendar year of 1942: ArcH 


orary Trustees of the Rotary 


C. KLuMpPpH, Chairman; MAvuRICE DUPER- 
REY, MANUEL GAETE FAGALDE, DONATO 
GAMINARA, PAUL P. HARRIS, HERBERT C. 


CHARLES A. MAN- 
ALMON E. 


Hoover, Louis L. LANG, 
DER, J. LAYTON 
RortnH. 


RALSTON, and 


It’s history, all this, 
but memorable. <A special issue of the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Rotary Club’s publica- 
tion, Live Steam, appeared for the Club’s 
Halloween ladies’ party. Titled the Ro- 
taryville was a take-off on 
many members . . The annual Christ- 
mas number of the St. Louis, Mo., Pep- 
per Box was a beautiful journal of 48 
pages, including a two-color cover. 
Poetry stirs in many Club publication 
editors’ breasts. At Groton, N. Y., for 
example, a four-line verse recently an- 
nounced the following week’s program, 
while this timely poem appeared in The 
Gorges, from Chungking, China: 


Clever Clubs. 


Granger, it 


And when we meet again, let spea 

Of anything you like of pigs that squeak, 
Of our vacation—books or toys, 

Of our imagined troubles or real joys, 

Or vice versa—but, my friend, 


Don't ask me when the war will 


end, 


Don't whine about the price increase, 
Don’t tell me that your servants squeeze, 
Don't tell me of the housing dearth, 
Don’t tell me there's no peace on earth, 
Don't say that transportation’s bad, 
Don’t wail that coffee can't be had, 


Don’t sing that old, worn-out refrain, 
Please—don't f meet again! 


when next we 

Club publications usually 
name and stick to it, but that of the 
Rotary Club of Urbana, IIll., changes 
with every new editor once a 
year. Just now it is Paul’s Epistles, for 
reasons more or less obvious. But the 
Rotary Club of Whitefield, N. H., 


choose a 


about 


changes its publication’s name every 
week! 
Highway. Through West Virginia, 


U. S. Route 50 will now bear markers 
“George Washington Highway.” This 
marks the accomplishment of a nine- 
year campaign by RoTaRIAN RosBert R. 
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HONOR to a charter Rotarian, S. H. Finley, 
for 50 years’ service to Santa Ana, Calif 





CULVER CITY, Calif., Scoutmaster Rotarian 
R. C. Cochrane and son, William, see their 
Eagle Scout badges given to Mrs. Cochrane. 








PORTRAIT of Capt. Colin Kelly, Jr., air hero 
of Luzon, painted by John Doctoroff, famed 
artist member of the Chicago Rotary Club. 





ALL 17 Presidents who have served the Calais, Maine, Rotary Club are still active members! 
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WILson, of Clarksburg, W. Va., in which 
he won the backing of patriotic groups 
and finally of the automobile clubs. 
Route 50 traverses 250 miles of West 
Virginia, and 100 markers will be set 
with the new name. 


Fourth Object Plan. To do his part 
in strengthening direct ties with Ro- 
tarians in Ibero-American countries, Dr. 
Warp M. ELLiottT, a member of the Du- 
rango, Colo., Rotary Club, writes letters 
to ten Clubs in South America each 
month. 


Sing Me Your Song, O! For a ladies’ 
day song, The London (England) Ro- 
tarian suggests one, parodied from a 
lyric in Gilbert and Sullivan’s Yeomen 
of the Guard that, for all its humor, 
touches on the serious discussions of 
the Rotary hour. It goes: 

I have a button to wear,,O! 
Wear me your button, O! 
It is worn by me, 
By thou, by thee, 
From Leyton down to Sutton, O! 
It’s the sign of Rotarians, scouting round 
For friends to meet and minds to sound 
On subjects grave and things profound 
Allied to Reconstruction 
(The ladies answer: ) 
I have no button to wear, O! 
Where is your button, O! 
It is worn by Bill 
But not by Jill— 
For all flesh is not mutton, O! 
And a Rotary Ann, not being a man, 
May have no voice in the “New World 
,lan.”’ 
She must suppress what she may feel 
On the mess men make of the common weal, 
With voice unheard, and with hands well 
bound, 
Not a soul to save nor a mind to sound, 
On subjects grave and things profound 
Allied to Reconstruction 


Anns, Annettes—Sonnets! Who first 
thought of calling Rotarians’ daughters 
“Annettes”? The Rotary Club of Far- 


go, No. Dak., has been using the term 
since 1939, while the South Africans’ 
use of it is more recent. And now 
comes WILL M. Harper, Past District 





~~. 4 * 


KNOW THIS MAN? Story in adjoining column. 


Ro 


JZ 


Governor and now Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Monroe, La. Suggests 
he: Why not call the sons of Rotarians 
“sonnets”? Officially, of course, there’s 
no such thing as a Rotary Ann, Rotary 
Annette, or Rotary Sonnet—but that 
doesn’t spoil the fun. 


Add: Congressmen. To your list of 
Rotarians in the Congress of the United 
States, add the name of JAMIE L. WHIT- 
TEN, Of Charleston, Miss., an active mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club there. He was 
elected to complete the unfinished term 
of WALL Doxey, who was elected to the 
Senate. 


Sign. Members of the Rotary Club of 
South Side of St. Joseph, Mo., display 
this sign: 

| Make No Appointments 
Between 12 and 1:30 P.M. 
on Thursday 
ROTARY DAY 
That Time Is Not Mine. 
It Belongs to My Community. 


Echoes. When THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
was looking over some pictures from 
the 1924 Convention at Toronto, he 
came upon one that was both strange 
and familiar (see cut in left column). 
Long cogitation brought recognition: 
it is of WaLTEeR D. Heap, President of 
Rotary International in 1939-40, together 
with a 1924-vintage drum majorette of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., band. Rotary’s 1942 
reunion will also be held in Toronto— 
in June. 


Cancer. Cancer can be cured! ‘This 
is the message that the woman’s field 
army of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer is carrying to the 
public in the April drive of the Society, 
soon to be under way in all communi- 
ties. Rotarians have been active in the 
anticancer crusade for many years. 


Notes of Board Meeting. For six 
days—some of them running far into 
the night—the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International met in January 
and considered an agenda whose items 
totalled more than 80 in number. The 
statement of the Board on Rotary and a 
World at War has been published (see 
Rotary Today, by Tom J. Davis, page 7, 
March RotarRIAN). Here are some of the 
other items and decisions: 

The Board postponed until the June 
meeting the choice of location for Ro- 
tary’s 1944 Convention. Several invita- 
tions have been received, and those and 
also any others received before May 1, 
1942, will be considered. 

Membership of 63 Clubs in Belgium, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Greece was 
terminated as of December 31, 1941, and 
the numbers of the Districts formerly 
constituted by these Clubs were also 
voided. 

The Relief Fund, formerly called the 
“Rotary Relief Fund,” will henceforth 
officially be known as the “Relief Fund 
for Rotarians,” as it is intended for the 
aid of Rotarians and their families and 
is not Rotary’s contribution to general 
relief. 

The Board proposed several Enact- 
ments for consideration at the Toronto 
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Convention. Full text of these | been 
sent to each Rotary Club. Briefly, the, 
are: 


To modify the boundaries of zon« 
nomination of Directors from th: 
States of America so as to distri! 
voting delegates more equably. 

To modify the procedure of the ( 
tee nominating for President of Ry 
ternational to permit the mailing o! 
vitation form to Clubs in various eg 
ical regions at different times. Als: 
vide for membership vacancies and 
membership for any individual to a 
two years. 

To provide for continuity of a po: al 
the Board of Directors by changes term 
which would mean that each year three p 
rectors would be “holdover” mem} 

To clarify the active nature of 
membership by designating it as ‘‘s: 
tive member.” 

Several other matters for considera 
tion by Rotary’s sole legislative hod 
the international Convention, were also 
proposed, and will be found in the hook 
let of Proposed Enactments and Ry 


tions distributed to all Clubs. 


Special Gift. In memory of their 
father, the late JosEPH S. Rounp, his son, 


Photo: McCullagh 





ROTARIAN Julean Arnold (of the former Club 
of Peiping, China) writes the Chinese na. 
tional anthem for Berkeley, Calif., Rotarians 


ERNEST RounpD, and daughter, Mrs. S. R 
SHEPHARD, have given his residence in 
Smethwick, England, to the Cripples 
Union of that city. The former quar 
ters of the Union were requisitioned b) 
the Government for civil defense, and 
during his lifetime, J. S. Rounp had 
leased it his residence at a nominal 
rental. Mrs. SHEPHARD is the wife of the 
Smethwick Rotary Club President. 


Membership Cards. Because old Ro- 
tary-membership cards have been sal- 
vaged and used by imposters, it is 
recommended that they be destroyed 
when new ones are issued. But Cuas. G 
Harris, a member of the Louisville, kK) 
Rotary Club, won’t part with his. He 
has 60 of them, representing 30 years 
of Rotary life, and he has mounted 
them in a special card case which, when 
opened, discloses ten feet of Rotary 
membership! But he agrees, “if you 
don’t save ’em, destroy ’em.” 


Michigan Lawyers. Intensive search 
by RorariAn Ropert H. Gitimore, of 
Whittier, Calif., has disclosed that 
graduates of the University of Michigan 
Law Department (including Tom J. Da- 
vis, President of Rotary International; 
23 judges; and ROTARIAN GILLMORE /hiln- 
self) are members of Rotary Clubs in 25 
different States. 
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Talking It Over 


‘Continued from page 3] 


¢ Rotarians in the Post-War World has 
»roposed seven questions to be dis- 
sussed by Rotary Clubs in the United 
states, Canada, and elsewhere [see page 
i January RoTaRIAN]. Here are a few 
more questions for us to ponder while 
we win this world war: 

Will acute nationalism continue to 
prevail in Europe? Should all the small 
nations be promised their former sov- 
ereignty? Will England continue her 
old ‘influence in world affairs? Can 
France resume her leadership in Eu- 
rope? Will America assume world lead- 
ership? What must be done about Ja- 
pan and Italy? Should Germany be dis- 
membered or reduced to a second-rate 
power? Will Russia’s power and influ- 
ence be increased? Can communism be 
eradicated from all the nations? How 
can the war debts be settled? Will free 
commerce replace the old tariff restric- 
tions? 

These are only a few of the questions, 
put they give us a view of the world’s 
problems, the problems of permanent 
peace, which Rotary must help to solve. 
It seems that extreme laissez faire capi- 
talism can no longer exist in a peaceful 
world. This may be an _ unpleasant 
thought to some of us, but we will have 
to become less selfish. It is the better 
way. 

We in America owe the world a free 
exchange of all production. This is to 
be our great sacrifice for peace. If we 
can bring our people to this unselfish 
viewpoint, we can make world peace 
prevail. If we continue our present 
selfishness, however, peace cannot come 
for long. 


nat 


The Answer, Sir Norman, Is No! 
Says BRANCH SPALDING, Parks Supt. 
Governor, District 187 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Sir Norman Angell asks Shall the Next 

Peace Also Fail? [March Rotarian]. Ro- 

tary must answer, “NO!” 

The world has just stumbled out of 
one unspeakable peace. The Treaty of 
Versailles was a bad document, due to 
two primary reasons: the inevitable 
hate and thirst for vengeance which 
follows war, and the success of a small 
group of politicians who sold Woodrow 
Wilson down the river—and humanity 
went downstream with him. 

It takes a lot of unimpassioned think- 
ing and restraint to prevent such things. 
If enough citizens think in advance and 
tell their statesmen instead of being 
told by them, the task can be done. 

The Fourth Object of Rotary is the 
advancement of international under- 
Standing, goodwill, and peace. In any 
community, 25 or more able business 
and professional men can accomplish 
anything good they set out to do. It is 
no boast, but realistic fact, to say that 
any Rotary Club in Virginia or Berk- 
shire or Western Australia or wherenot 
contains the able business and profes- 
sional men of that community. 
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There are more than 5,000 such 
groups; there will be more. Rotary 
will come back in those countries where 
it has been banished. In substance, here 
is a world-embracing band which cuts 
across all boundaries—geographical, re- 
ligious, political, racial, economic. 

These men are already united in the 
ideal of service; they are pledged to the 
conservation of international under- 
standing, goodwill, and peace. Now, 
they take that ideal seriously. 

First—there’s a war to be won. 

Meanwhile, Rotary functions as a mili- 
tant operative for international under- 
standing, goodwill, and peace.  Rotar- 
ians, as world citizens, exercise the pre- 
rogative of such citizenship—and the 
world is given a peace that is sound. 
Such a peace is administered so as to 
insure social and economic justice for 
all nations. Misunderstanding, cut- 
throat economic competition, and hate 
do not creep into the conduct of inter- 
national affairs, because world citizens 
will not permit politicians to pervert 
the proper aims and impulses of man. 

Rotary International is a perfect ve- 
hicle to bring about such a stand among 
the peoples of the earth. The machinery 
is all set up, and the commitment made. 
Its leadership for good cannot be re- 
sisted in any community—why in the 
world? 

Rotary, what of the peace? 


Here’s What Jean Thinks— 
By JEAN E. STENTON (Herself) 
Daughter of Rotarian 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 

I always enjoy your magazine, and 
this particular issue (March) had so 
many pertinent ideas relative to post- 
war considerations. Does being the 
daughter of a Rotarian and a member 
of the younger generation give me the 
right to say a few words? 

Sir Norman Angell’s article, Shall the 
Next Peace Also Fail?, was good. His 
idea that a constitution alone does not 
make a fine country, but that the people 
under it do, is something to consider. 
Everyone must be ready and willing to 
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“IT'S a girl, sir!” 


shoulder a share of responsibility, that, 
in time, better things may be brought 
about. 

When the actual fighting ceases, the 
real battle will begin in a world torn 
with hate. Rotary has sown seeds in the 
last few years that may blossom into 
full flower. 

Its Four Objects, whose keynote is 
service in every capacity to bring about 
a better world of good fellowship, have 
shown the world that such things can 
be achieved universally. 

The Pan-American group 
ought to be fostered throughout 
lands on an even broader scope. 

I remember an old French teacher 
saying, “You can never truly learn the 
language until you can spiritually crawl 
inside a Frenchman’s skin.” Just so, 
this is the only way we come to have 
some understanding of all these foreign 
lands. 

The majority of students seem to find 
the history and customs of other na- 
tions something to be learned for exam- 
inations and then forgotten. Pan-Amer- 
ica gives them the opportunity for a 
broader comprehension of language, 
people, and customs. It has the added 
advantage that it can be taken in pleas- 
ant though lasting doses. 

If the young people in every land 
could have such a chance for study, a 
much clearer understanding and col- 
laboration could be brought about be- 
tween us. It should be realized, too, 
that because one thing is successful with 
us, it does not necessarily mean it is 
suited to everyone else’s needs. 

So let everyone pull together through 
the dark days and keep on working so 
we may uphold the high traditions that 
Rotary has set up. 


(page 25) 
our 


$10 Club Income Tax Paid 
By CHARLES R. CLARK, Rotarian 
Capital Investments 
Newark, New York 
Thanks for everything—the $30 check 
for the prize-winning photo [see Febru- 
ary Rotarian], the membership in the 
Rotary Camera Club, the old print, and 
the extra copies of THE ROTARIAN. 
Congratulations, too, to the 
Contest judges on their acumen! 
At our Club meeting last Thursday I 
was ordered to pay $10 out of my prize 
money into our student loan fund. Fair 
enough! 


Photo 


San Jose Welcomes New Blood 
Says W. C. BatLey, M.D., Rotarian 
Physician 
San Jose, California 
Many of us in the San Jose Rotary 

Club have been much interested in New 

Blood in Rotary [February Rorarian], 

by Arthur S. FitzGerald, Third Vice- 

President of Rotary International. 

He asks: “How can we keep our old 
members and yet find room—and clas- 
sifications—for new and younger mem- 
bers?” He then goes on to show how 
this can be done with senior member- 
ship. 

Said he: “A senior member is one 
who asks for that status after he has 
earned the right by (a) beirig a Rotarian 
for 20 years, (>) being a Rotarian for 
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five years and reaching the age of 65 
years, or (c) serving as an officer of Ro- 
tary International. 

There are about 40 members of the 
San Jose Rotary Club, and there must 
be many in all older Clubs after these 
37 years since Rotary’s organization 
who could ask to be senior members. 
Most of them have served on the vari- 
ous Committees and as officers of Ro- 
tary during the past 20 years and they 
have “earned the right” to become se- 
niors. Then, too, there is another rea- 
son why the San Jose Club has proposed 
to Rotary International that it add the 
clause excusing seniors from the attend- 
ance requirements—it is physical inca- 
pacity. Who knows who will have the 
next long illness? 

After a member reaches 65 and has 
been so many years a Rotarian, he wants 
to continue to be a Rotarian until death. 
He does not wish to pull down the at- 
tendance record of his Club. ... Now 
comes sickness, a 100 percent senior 
cannot attend or make up, and so he 
faces the dilemma of spoiling the Club’s 
average attendance or resigning a cher- 
ished membership. We have had four 
such cases in our own Club. Two finally 
resigned, and two were considering re- 
signing, but were taken by death while 
they were still members. 

Haven't we earned the right to exemp- 
tion from attendance requirements after 
our 20 years of faithful service and our 
wish to continue as Rotarians during 
the rest of our lives? 

I think our Club, for attendance rec- 
ord, and our senior members, for serv- 
ice rendered, deserve the right of ex- 
emption of seniors from the attendance 
requirements of Rotary International, 
and we welcome new blood. 


Odd Shot Really Odd 
Says Mrs. J. E. TRAFTON 
Wife of Rotarian 
Anacortes, Washington 
When I first looked at the gage of 
six generations in one family in the 
February Rotarian [see Odd Shots, page 
53], I thought it was a trick picture that 
a camera had made by repeating a pic- 
ture of the same person in different 
dresses, because they all look so very 
much alike, even to the little baby. All 
but the baby are wearing glasses, have 
on dresses with a “V” neckline, look as 
if they were thinking of the very same 
thing, and look to be about the same age. 
I truly do think it a very unique and 
out-of-the-ordinary copy. 


Check Your Bloody History 
Says J. F. Gorey, Grain Retailer 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
South Deerfield, Massachusetts 
In the February RoTarRiAN is some- 
thing akin to mayhem, libel, slander, or 
what have you. A very able writer from 
Texas [see A Toast to Ye ‘Club-Pub’ Edi- 
tor!, by O. V. Koen] feels that there can 
be no connection between Deerfield and 
Bloody Brook. Opines that a bulletin 
named The Bloody Brook Burble 
couldn't possibly indicate a connection 
either historic, actual, or indicative. To 
the good Deerfield folks who have lived 
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long and well beside the gently-flowing 
Bloody Brook, and who know of the tre- 
mendous part this placid stream has 
played in history, an explanation is due. 
Damon and Pythias, Caesar and Gaul, 
Mussolini and disaster, ham and eggs, 
pork and beans, may in comparison be 
far apart. His motive was good, his 
writing excellent, his article most inter- 
esting, but his reference to Bloody 
Brook is definitely off the beam. 


Lumbering Goes Modern 

Reports W. B. GREELEY, Sec’y-Mgr. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

Seattle, Washington 

I want to compliment you on the se- 
lection of the front cover of the Febru- 
ary ROoTARIAN. Those of us connected 
with the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest are always glad to see our 
mills and workers recognized in the na- 
tional magazines. This is especially true 
since, in late years, it has been more or 
less of a fad to class lumbering with the 
covered wagon and placer mine, as a 
picturesque phase of pioneer Amer- 
co are 


Leacock . . . ‘Powerful’ 
Says LEIGHTON MCCARTHY 
Minister to the United States 
The Canadian Legation 

Washington, D. C. 

It is a great pleasure to have the op- 
portunity of reading any of Mr. Lea- 
cock’s work, and I was particularly glad 
to read this powerful article [We Ca- 
nadians, by Stephen Leacock, January 
ROTARIAN] demonstrating Canada’s unity 
by such an outstanding figure as Mr. 
Leacock. 


Stidger, Sr., Sold Dates 

To WILLIAM M. CONNELLY, Rotarian 

Producer of Scenics 

West Los Angeles, California 

I have always been quite fond of 
dates. This evening as I topped off my 
dinner with some of India’s finest, my 
thoughts sped back to Moundsville and 
Will Stidger’s confectionery store where 
as a child I bought a whole nickel’s 
worth of the best dates in the world. I 
ate them all—longed for more—and 
wondered if the day would ever come 
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when I might have all that I could ea; 

Now comes the almost unbelievable 
sequel. After dinner I went to my study 
to prepare some newspaper copy cop. 
cerning our forthcoming Rotary Distric 
Conference and in thumbing through 
the January RorariAn for some informa. 
tion, my eye caught the words “Stidger” 
“Moundsville,” “West Virginia,” “Father 
played all the notes.” T rubbed my eyes 
looked again—it was still there. Tho 
father who played all the notes [soe 
Father Played All the Notes, by Wiilliay 
L. Stidger] was the one who sold mp 
the best dates in the world. Tue Rp. 
TARIAN has caused our paths to cross 
after half a century. 


A Check for Hair Trouble 
From GENE GACH, Pfe. 
Camp Lockett, California 
From the amount of mail I am getting, 
which attests well to the circulation o{ 
THE Rotarian, I gather you published 
my last letter to you [see Talking It 
Over, February issue]. I would like to 
bother you for a tear sheet or two of 
that letter. 
I enclose a subscription blank for 
THE ROTARIAN, so that I won't have to 
get in your hair further. 


Mail Call Distributed 

Says F. L. Jounston, “Y” Executive 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

West Allis, Wisconsin 

You will be interested to know that 
the Rotary Club of West Allis mimeo- 
graphed the article entitled Mail Call, by 
Gene Gach [December Rotarian], and 
distributed it to all the homes of Draft 
Board 29. Parents, girl friends, and 
wives found this particularly helpful. 


Reads Boss's Copy No More 

Says C. E. SmitH, Rotarian 

Electric-Power Executive 

Watrous, Saskatchewan, Canada 

Years before I became a Rotarian | 
used to obtain the boss’s copies of THE 
RotTaRIAN, and have more than once gone 
through them for material on various 
debates. Your magazine maintains an 
exceedingly high standard and I am 
very glad indeed that I have at last be- 
come a member and subscribe to it. 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned from Talks, Letters, and Rotary Publications 
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Weekly ‘Cheerio’ Not Enough 

Cc, SrewarTt Orr, Rotarian 

Public Land Service 
Colombo, Ceylon 

There are few of our members whom 
I really know and understand. It is 
not enough to come into this room every 
week and say “Cheerio” to a member 
and have a few minutes’ inconsequen- 
tial conversation with him, then say 
“Cheerio” to him at 2 o’clock and forget 
about him until next meeting. We shall 
never get to know one another that way. 
And unless we really get to Know one 
another we can never help forward that 
day when man to man the world o’er 
shall brothers be. We must get down to 
hard tacks and to do that we must drop 
all hypersensitiveness and believe that 
our fellow members do not intention- 
ally insult us if they say something with 
which we do not agree.—F rom a Rotary 
Club address. 


On Freedom of Choice 

E. M. HeEprick, Insurance 

President, Rotary Club 

Wray, Colorado 

It cost a lot to bring this American 
Government up to our present day. 
From the time the Pilgrims landed on 
our shores, they began to pay. They had 
a vision of God’s plan for a free people 
and set about immediately to make this 
a peculiar nation. Many years were re- 
quired to perfect an organization. But 
in due time the clearing began to widen, 
the trail to lengthen, as those God-fear- 
ing people advanced into the wilderness. 
On and on they came. By their prayers 
for guidance—their determined purpose 
—their never-ending struggle, sacrifice, 
and endurance against never-ending 
odds—the frontier was rolled into the 
Pacific Ocean. Every State was squared, 
numbered, and cemented into place, 
forming a perfect and lasting founda- 
tion, linked together, cared for, and pro- 
tected by the most wonderful national 
document the world has ever produced 
—the Constitution of the United States. 
And upon that foundation you and I are 
privileged to build to the fullest extent 
of our abilities. And foremost among 
these privileges, as I once read in THE 
RoTaRIAN, is our freedom of choice. 


‘My Definition of Rotary’ 

Lic. CARLOS PALOMAR, Notary 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Tampico, Mexico 

As Rotary has grown in the world, so 
has it grown within ourselves. More 
than an organization, Rotary is a state 
of mind, and it is necessary for each of 
us to have a personal definition of our 
own. Ill give you mine: Rotary is a 
philosophy—without pedantry. Rotary 
preaches friendship—without forcing it. 
Rotary tries to teach—without bore- 
dom. Rotary aims to serve—without 
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Rotary seeks an in- 
ternationalism — without interfering 
with national loyalties. Rotary has 
morals—without displacing any legiti- 
mate code of ethics—From a Rotary 
Club address. 








expecting profit. 


Re: Business Ethics 

V. K. HEBLE, Rotarian 

Automobile Distributor 

Ahmedabad, India 

The ethics of my trade—selling auto- 
mobiles—are, to my mind, the same as 
will apply in general to any trade where 
selling is done, whether one sells a com- 
modity or one’s own knowledge, as in 
the case of medical, legal, or engineer- 
ing professions. When anything is sold, 
two persons are satisfied—the buyer and 
the seller—and the ethics will demand 
as much satisfaction of the one as of 
the other. I shall have achieved 
something real and truly valuable if I 
build up sincere cordiality in my busi- 
ness relationship with my clientele and 
if they feel a genuine pleasure in deal- 
ing with me.—From a Rotary Club ad- 
dress. 





When I Became an American 

THOMAS A. VERDENIUS, Rotarian 

Apartment-House Owner 

Portland, Oregon 

I believe a man can and should be a 
true American even before he receives 
his citizenship papers. I came to this 
country as a youth of 21 in 1899, be- 
came a citizen in 1905. But I was an 
American before I received my final 
papers. I became an American, in 
truth, in New York harbor, when I was 
returning to this country after a trip 
to The Netherlands, where I was born. 

It was in late September and we en- 
countered very rough weather. The 
morning of our arrival in New York 
harbor I arose early and hastened on 
deck. I found but one other passenger, 
a Frenchman, who showed that he was 
laboring under some great emotion. He 





walked back and forth, always looking 
toward the harbor. Presently many 
other passengers came on deck, but the 
Frenchman and I continued to stand be- 
side each other. He was returning to 
America from a visit to France. Both 
of us were watching for the first glimpse 
of the Statue of Liberty. Soon we saw 
it—-at first but dimly, but gradually be- 
coming more distinct. Then my com- 
panion gave vent to his feelings. Tears 
rolled down his cheeks. He snatched 
his handkerchief from his pocket and 
waved it again and again. He cried 
and laughed as he exclaimed: “Thank 
God for America! This is my land! 
This is my land!” As I watched him, 
I found that tears were also in my eyes 
—for were we not both coming home? 

From that day, from that moment, I 
knew that in heart and soul I was an 
American. 


Join Rotary—No! 

H. L. McCay 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Miami, Florida 

We hear and read so often of business- 
men joining Rotary. We dislike the ex- 
pression! No one can join a Rotary 
Club until he has been thoroughly 
checked and double-checked by various 
committees which decide, among other 
things, whether the party being pro- 
posed could properly be assimilated into 
the Club. In all probability, 50 percent 
of the men proposed for membership 
are found to be below the required 
standard, and their cards are quietly ta- 
bled—they never know they were inves- 
tigated. One does not join Rotary. If 
he becomes a member, it is because he 
is fortunate enough to have been in- 
vited, and a mighty clean slate he must 
have before he is considered.—From the 
Miami Rote. 


Faith Is Fundamental 

F. MELVYN LAwson, Rotarian 

Principal, Senior High School 

Sacramento, California 

America is calling on all her citizens 
today to develop a deep sense of faith. 
Faith is fundamental to democratic cit- 
izenship, for the democratic concept is 
based on a belief in people and in their 
ability to control and improve them- 
selves. If we lose faith on this point, 
we already have lost the fight! There 





“THEY MAKE a perfect match. She owns a car and he owns four tires.” 
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are those who have lost faith. There 
are those who have given up mankind. 
There are those who profess to see noth- 
ing but disintegration and breakdown 
in human affairs in the days ahead. I 
admit that this is an easy conclusion to 
reach sometimes when we look about 
us, but I have one fault to find with 
such a conclusion. After reaching and 
adopting it as one’s own, there is no 
place left to go. The person who adopts 
such a conclusion has come to the end 
of his rope. People are the fiber and 
the sinew of this world. A belief in the 
future implies a belief in them.—From 
a Rotary Club address. 


‘Make Us Men of Vision’ 

Dr. Justin C. Woop, Rotarian 

Chiropractor 

Salisbury, Maryland 

A just and honorable peace can give 
all the world an opportunity for a de- 
cent standard of living. A large per- 
centage of the world’s population has 
never known the joy of a full belly. 
Just think of that for a minute. Just 
think of the challenge for America to 
start some plan whereby the millions of 
Asia, China, and India may have at least 
the bare necessities of a decent living. 
What an opportunity to render service 
in a real sense. America cannot be an 
oasis of peace and plenty while parts of 
the world suffer from starvation and 
war. Every nation must have space to 
live decently and access to the raw-ma- 
terial markets of the world. There is 
room for all, there are ample raw mate- 
rials for all, and indeed most of us be- 
lieve that in the all-wise plans of our 
heavenly Father, there is a place for all. 
We can render the world a unique and 
inestimable service by establishing a 
world of law and order, so that this 
ideal may be gradually accomplished. 
This is our destiny. God make us men 
of vision and daring who will nobly 
salvage our civilization by accepting our 
destiny of world leadership. As Abra- 
ham Lincoln said in his second annual 
message to Congress in 1862, “We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last best 
hope of earth.” 


Maintain Rotary Standards 

OweEN L. UNDERWOOD, Rotarian 

Men's Clothier 

Pottsville, Pennsylvania 

Every good American is unqualifiedly 
in favor of all-out, hard-hitting, efficient 
prosecution of the war to a successful 
conclusion, but also every good Amer- 
ican realizes how necessary it is that 
during and following the war we must 
maintain the high principles upon 
which America was founded and has 
grown to be the present hope of the 
world. We must not, in our eagerness 
to win, discard our principles. ... We 
must maintain all the essentials of our 
democracy so that at the end we can 
help maintain a peace advantageous to 
all the peoples of the world. There 
would be no advantage in winning the 
war if by doing so we were to lose the 
principles for which we are fighting. 
Therefore, let us all, individually and 
collectively, be vigilant in maintaining 
the high ideals on which Rotary was 





founded. 
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| Induct My Son 


By A Father 


MM... times have I been called upon 
to induct new Rotarians into this Ro- 
tary Club and always this duty has 
given me a great deal of pleasure. You 
cannot imagine, my dear son, just how 
much pleasure this particular ceremony 
gives to me. Rarely is it given to a 
father to have the privilege of inducting 
into a Rotary Club his own son. 
Standing as you do today on the very 
threshold of your city’s Rotary Club, 
—yes, standing as you do on the very 
threshold of life itself—we together are 
privileged today to epitomize and to 
dramatize the whole future of Rotary. 
If Rotary is to survive and to perpetuate 
itself as a great sociological and motivat- 
ing force in the world, it most certainly 
requires young men. You are young— 
in fact, you are very young; you are 
perhaps the youngest member ever to 
be admitted to this Rotary Club. But 
in you and in the sons of thousands of 
other Rotarian fathers lie the very es- 
sence and hope of Rotary. We are count- 
ing a great deal upon you, and on other 
countless thousands of sons who will, 
like you, join Rotary in the future. A 
few decades more and we fathers shall 
have finished our life’s course. We want 
you to be prepared to receive the torch 
from our faltering hands and to lead 
Rotary on to nobler and greater heights. 
I am confident enough to assert that 
you have already received your gram- 
mar-school education in how to live; 
you have been taught in your home the 
rudiments of good living; you have 
been given a background of cultural 
and spiritual values. You are now 
graduating from the grammar school of 
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preparation for life—into one of 
finest of the fine-arts schools of 

I know. For Rotary is a unive 
the cultivation of those higher 
and ethical standards which 
come to accept as fundamenta 
tary. 

Emerson once said: “All pers: 
to society by some _ shining 
beauty or utility which the, 
Every man has within himself «i, 
which make him valuable to 
When a man comes to Rotary, 
ter how great an inferiority comple, 
may possess, no matter how humble 
may be, he soon discovers, as his fe! 
Rotarians discover, that he has a \: 
ble symphony of talents. They ar 
in every human being, and onl 
to be developed and drawn out 
put to use. Rotary does that ver i 
It will develop and perfect the use 
your talents. 

First among these talents in imp 
tance, I would say, is that recognized | 
the First Object of Rotary: “The dey 
opment of acquaintance as an opport 
nity for service.” Rotary affords a pe 
liar and most delectable opportunity { 
the cultivation of friendships. You \ 
discover within yourself and among 
your fellows a peculiar and most delight 
ful friendship which exists among R 
tarians. 

Here in the development of thos 
friendships you will have an opport 
nity to integrate yourself and take par 
in Club Service. Club Service was first 
manifested to you when you were in 
vited to join this Club; a friendly hand 
was extended to you by every membé 








Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu. 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the-or- 
dinary-ness? 
tarian—you will receive a check for $3 if your ‘odd 
shot” is used. But remember—it must be different! 


Then send it to the Editors of The Ro- 








TAKE-OFF ENDED. The plane failed to gain altitude, came to a stop atop a freight car. 
and provided a setup for a photo by Rotarian Robert W. Jacobs, publisher, of Marfa, Tex. 
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4¢ the Club. This was your first taste which are sure to develop in the future something, I am afraid you will be 
of Club Service. Club Service is like a history of the world, you as a calm-_ disappointed. You are here to give, but 
e cock in a loom, travelling from thinking, poised, self-reliant, broad- in giving Rotarily, you will experience | 
Ri an to the Club and back again’ gauged citizen may direct and take part the greatest thrill of all, and that is 
f) your fellow Club members to your- in directing the mass thinking of the _ the thrill of receiving through giving— 
. weaving the warp and woof of Ro-_ world into safe channels. the highest form of giving. 
a y On behalf of this Rotary Club, my 
of Rotary affords you Ko - son, I extend to you a most cordial | = -_ | 
V] ievelop a second talent in the fine- greeting as a member of this Rotary : : 
arts school of Rotary. The Second Ob- Cjub. Your future in the Club depends A Convenient Binder 
ject of Rotary is the “Development Of upon yourself. Do not accept this mem- for Your Magazines J 
gh ethical standards in business and bership lightly; do not entertain the ee ee ee 
n prote ssions; the recognition of the idea that you are joining a Rotarv Club conveniently qvaliabie Sar solveane pat ig 
cet PSS f all useful occupations; gg at$ aa —s a Multiple Binder. It is easy to operate, strong and 
worthiness OF § ee - to receive. It is more blessed to give durable, and priced at only $2.00 in the United 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of } Seber : - sitet é States; $2.50 in other countries. 
his occupation as an opportunity to than to receiv e. You will exper lence here | * Order by name—Tu& ROTARIAN Multiple Binder 
; bass! ” Her have th . in this Rotary Club the perfect joy of 
he serve society. tere you lave e un ae If v proton : eis THE ROTARIAN 
al folding of Vocational Service. Voca- giving. you accept membership with sy ‘aad Saletan, Sindee ice sii 
. tional Service means that you in your the thought of accepting or getting sabia 
ne lifework will keep always before you 
ne the ideal of being the very best adver- 
DI tising man you know how to be, keep- 
le ing in mind always the ideal of unsel- 
ve fish service to others. 
lat This naturally brings us to the third | 
ne talent that you will develop, and that is OoOose 
to expression in the Third Object of Ro- 
thir tary, Which reads: “The application of 
” the ideal of service by every Rotarian h Fi 
to his personal, business, and commu- if e mest 
mp nity life.” This is best expressed by the 
ed perfect Rotarian in his associations with 
deve and his service to his fellow citizens. 
port You will learn to think in larger terms Ri 
pec of your vocation; you will come to see / 
ty fi yourself as one not only employed by an } 
Wi 


individual concern, but as one sharing 
in the challenges and opportunities here 
in this community. To round yourself 
out as a perfect citizen and to develop 
thoroughly your symphony of talents, 
you will be given numerous oppor- 
tunities in Community Service. 


RUGS 


From America’s Leading Importer 


Wricy, in the Fourth Object of Ro- 
tary, Which is “The advancement of in- 


ternational understanding, goodwill, and Since 1890 we have held steadfast to the 





nbe ‘ace through a world fellowship of ; ; 
peace throug p 

business and professional men united on policy of offering the choicest quality { 

in the ideal of service,” you accept mem- in fine Orientals at the most reasonable | 

bership in a Rotary Club, you not only prices. That reputation is your strongest 


become a member of your city’s Rotary 
Club, but you also become a member 
of that great body of 212,000 Rotarians 
in more than 60 countries of the world, 
standing for and having as their ob- 
jective the advancement of international 
understanding. If Rotary would attain 
its highest good, if you as a member of 
this Club would attain your highest 
development, you must not only have 
an understanding of Rotary as an op- 
portunity for service among your fellow 
members, and through your vocation to 
the community, but you must consider 
yourself as being a part of that little 
leaven as small as a grain of mustard 
seed which Rotary devoutly hopes will 
some day, sometime, lead to that more 
perfect understanding among the peo- 
ples of the world. 

In order to attain this ultimate in ih 
Rotary citizenship you must first of eae a | 
all become the highest expression of the ahigian others Ihe 
ideal of Rotary as a citizen of your > : at 
country. The Fourth Object of Rotary ai 
does not mean that you are to neglect 169 N. Wabash Ave. . . . . . Chicago, Illinois 
your duties and profession as a citizen, 
but, rather, that you are to become the 
very finest and highest type of citizen 
so that in the emergencies and crises 


guarantee. The next time you visit our city, 
we hope you will come in to examine our 





huge stock cf modern and antique Ori- i 
entals. We also ship rugs on approval to 


Rotarians and their friends who are un- 






































able to visit our salesroom. 





Free Booklet .. ~. on“The Care of 
Oriental Rugs” will be sent upon request. 


Skilled Repairing .. ~ of your Orientals 


by our native weavers at moderate prices. 








established over half a century ago.......in 1890 
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[Continued from page 25] 


soon again, however, to have its impact 
upon Canada. In 1866 the Fenian 
Brotherhood undertook an invasion of 
Canada from the United States. The in- 
vasion was defeated, but it gave impe- 
tus to a movement already under way 
for the confederation of the British Col- 
onies into one Dominion. This was 
given effect by the British North Amer- 
ica Act, which came into force on July 
1, 1867. At that time the Union con- 
sisted of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario. Ottawa, already 
the capital of Upper and Lower Canada 
(Ontario and Quebec), became the cap- 
ital of the Dominion. Manitoba joined 
in 1870, British Columbia in 1871, Prince 
Edward Island in 1873. In 1869 the ter- 
ritorial rights of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany were bought for £300,000 and the 
reservation of certain lands and priv- 
ileges. Out of part of this area the 
Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
were created in 1905. 

The Confederation now consists of the 
nine Provinces above mentioned, the 
Yukon Territory, and the Northwest 
Territories. Newfoundland and_ the 
Coast of Labrador, although British, are 
not part of Canada. 

No country has been more affected by 
the coming of the railway than has Can- 
ada. Previous to that time the highways 
of commerce were the lakes and rivers, 
with which Canada is magnificently en- 
dowed, but these highways, except those 
of the Pacific coast, had the unfortunate 
habit of becoming icebound for several 
months in the year. 

It was this fact more than any other 
that accounted for the slow develop- 
ment of Canada compared with that of 
the United States. 

One of the conditions upon which 
British Columbia entered the Confed- 
eration was that it should have railway 
connection with Eastern Canada. After 
almost superhuman difficulties this was 
achieved by the construction of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, from Montreal 
to Vancouver, completed in 1885. Other 
railways followed, but most of them, 
coming upon evil days, were obliged to 
abandon private ownership, and were 
consolidated into the Canadian National 
Railways, owned and operated by the 
Government. 

The place of the railways in the de- 
velopment of the Dominion is matched 
only by their present contribution to 
the war effort. Without the railways 
Canada’s contribution could be only a 
fraction of what it now is. 

On August 4, 1914, Canada entered 
into war with Germany. For a young 
country with a small population she 
made a prodigious effort, both in men 
and in materials. Products of farm and 
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factory were doubled and _ redoubled, 
and Canada emerged as one of the great 
industrial nations of the world. 

Arising out of the war was also a new 
political status, in which Canada and 
the other self-governing British coun- 
tries were officially described as “auton- 
omous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way sub- 
ordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic and _ foreign affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 

Canada exercised her independence 
by becoming in her own right a member 
of the League of Nations, entertaining 
the hope that thereby the world might 
be spared any future holocaust of war. 
How vain was that hope does not need 
here to be stated. 

Following the war, Canada survived, 
although not unscathed, inflation and 
deflation, and was beginning to set her 
face toward a measured prosperity 
when the storm broke again. 

Mention of one slow development 
must not be omitted even from this 
brief sketch of Canada’s history. It is 
the slow healing, through the years, of 
the rift with the United States which 
began with the Revolutionary War and 
was torn wide open by the War of 1812. 
A century and a quarter of peace have 
made of erstwhile enemies the two best 


A Federal Sales Tax? 
No!—John L. Sullivan 


[Continued from page 15] 


If they are excluded from the tax, there 
won’t be very much left to tax. If they 
are not excluded, the burden of the tax 
would fall too heavily on those who can 
least afford to pay it—the individuals 
living on $14.50 a week. 

Even if it were feasible to exempt 
certain necessities, I very much ques- 
tion whether the exemption would pre- 
vent price increases in these articles. 
For example, take the case of a clothing 
manufacturer. He would pay a sales 
tax on the materials he bought and on 
his machines. These added taxes would 
constitute for him another cost of doing 
business. Like any businessman, he 
would want to earn a profit on this ad- 
ditional investment, so he would add 
those taxes, plus something for profit, 
to the sales price of the clothes which 
he made. And when you would buy 
those clothes, you would pay an in- 
creased price for them even if it weren’t 


| and provided a setup for a photo by Rotarian Robert W. Jacobs, publisher, of Marfa, Tex. 
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international friends in the world. Many 
causes have contributed to this result, 
not least of them Rotary Internationa), 
which has helped to tie the two coup. 
tries together in an international kip. 
ship. Travel, the universal educator. 
has cleared the fogs of misunderstang. 
ing. Americans have learned that (a. 
nadians do not all live in igloos; Cana. 
dians have learned that Americans are 
not all gangsters. Both have learned 
that, although separately shaped by the 
winds of circumstance and the forces 
of growth, they spring from the same 
root and consist of the same substance. 

On September 3, 1939, following the 
German attack upon Poland, Britain de. 
clared war. The Parliament of Canada 
was immediately assembled, and on Sep. 
tember 9, by an all but unanimous vote, 
declared for war. 

Let it always be remembered that 
Canada, in immediately declaring for 
war upon the Nazi threat to democracy, 
did so not at the instance of any other 
nation. She is a free and independent 
country and she acted upon her own 
judgment. Time is justifying both her 
judgment and her foresight. 

Meanwhile all democracy takes—and 
gives—the blows in which two concep- 
tions of life are locked in mortal com- 
bat. The world trembles under the im- 
pact of Herculean forces now unleashed. 
The sledge of God reshapes the white- 
hot destinies of mankind upon the an- 
vil of war. 

Out of the clash and clamor there has 
emerged a new conception—United Na- 
tions. That conception brings new hope 
to a world now torn by strife. 


marked on the ticket as a sales tax. 

In varying ways and degrees, the 
same thing would be true of the medi- 
cine bought at the drugstore and the 
food from the butcher or grocer. The 
price would be higher, even if nomi- 
nally there were no sales tax added to 
these exempted articles. 

Some advocates of the sales tax sug- 
gest that it be levied on manufacturers 
or wholesalers instead of retailers. Ad- 
mittedly, this would simplify the admin- 
istration of the tax, but it also would 
have its disadvantages. Let’s take a 
carpet, for example. The wholesaler 
would pay the tax when he bought it 
from the manufacturer. Naturally, he 
would add that tax—plus something for 
profit on the tax—when he sold it to the 
retailer. Then the retailer would do 
exactly the same thing when he sold 
the carpet to you. The result? You 
would pay two price increases instead 
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one—and each increase would be 
» than the amount of the tax. 
type of sales tax would increase 
ost of living and make effective 
control exceedingly difficult, if not 
ssible. The increased cost in liv- 
vould cause labor to seek and ob- 
higher wages. These higher wages 
d mean higher prices for the goods 
buv—and thus the spiral would go 
nd up and up, increasing prices all 
yng the line, causing higher war costs 
bigger deficits, and necessitating 
|] more taxes. 
\nother argument advanced for a 
sales tax is that it would give everyone 
an opportunity to contribute directly to 
the nation’s war chest. But they now 
have this opportunity. Today a married 
couple without dependents earning $29 
a week pays an income tax. A single 
person earning $14.50 a week pays an 
income tax. Surely we do not wish to 
impose taxes on those earning less than 


these amounts. 

In 1940—7,600,000 income tax returns 
were filed. 

In 1941—15,200,000 income tax returns 
were filed. 

In 1942—22,000,000 income tax returns 
will be filed. 

Surely these figures show that all the 
people of the United States above a sub- 
sistence level have already been given 
the opportunity to contribute to the 
Federal Government. 

Judge from these figures whether a 
sales tax is necessary to bring home to 
the American people the necessity and 
the cost of bringing the enemies to their 
knees. 


Pros and Cons 


The pros and cons of a Fed- 
eral sales tax for the United 
States have ruffled the pages 


of this magazine before—even as long 
ago as June, 1933, when A. H. Stone and 
J. Oliver Emmerich debated the subject 
Is the Sales Tax Sound Policy? Longer 
ago than that, in fact, for in August, 
1930, William Nelson Taft wrote on 
Now Comes the Sales Tax. That’s his- 
tory. But just last month Richard Yoe 
and John Noe, two synthetic American 
citizens, respectively assailed and de- 
fended the sales tax in the debate-of- 
the-month: Lower Income Tax Exemp- 
tion? 

Other periodicals also are treating the 
subject amply. See Bring on That Sales 
Tax in Collier’s for February 21, 1942. 
In Nation’s Business for February, 1942, 
Duke Schoop describes various types of 
taxation in How You Will Pay for the 
War. Watch the symposiums in the 
United States News. The subject in the 
November 28, 1941, issue was entitled 
Should the Present Congress Enact a 
Tax Withholding Part of Income at the 
Source? 

The advanced armchair - researcher 
may find help in this new book: Ameri- 
can Taxation, Its History As a Social 
Force in Democracy, by Sidney E. Rat- 
ner (Norton, 1942, $4.50).—Ebs. 
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Identification 
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J. B. CARROLL CO. 


CARROLL AT ALB. AVE, CHICAGO 
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LECTURES ON JAPAN 


Headline your District Conference, 
Inter-city or Family Night with 
JAMES R. (Jimmy) YOUNG 
13 Years a Tokyo News Correspondent 
An outstanding, dynamic, coast-to-coast lecturer, 

magazine and news writer 
; Address: 
Jimmy Young, 333 East 43rd St., New York City 
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INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET (0. 
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SEND 10¢ FOR 100 ASSORTED NEW DESIGNS. 
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The FRANK G- SHUMAN Co. 
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Send for FREE sample copies 
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SPEAKERS LIBRARY MAGAZINE 
(Speeches—Jokes—Illustrations) 














TAKOMA PARK (B) WASHINGTON, D. C. 
We write speeches on 


SPEECHES 33. 2: 
For Occasion. 


ier . a collection, $1.50. Public 

Spea ng, Manual, $1.50. Officer’s Handbook with 
Instant Parliamentary Guide, $1.50. 

“‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks,’’ pre- 

ared and mailed monthly, $7 a ss: 

Speakers’ Joke ik, $1.50. ao Night Stories, $1.50 

STUN s Stunt Book, 1.50; Ladies’ “ee 

Program, $5; Comic Debates, 2; 

a Fun Book, $1.50. Banquet 

Book, $1.50. 


National Reference Library 
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Everything a Club Needs! 


Lapel Buttons . . . 
Luncheon Badges . . 
Flags and Banners . . 
Road Signs . . .. 
Speaker's Stands . . 
Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs . . 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago, IL 














SPEAKER’S DESK 
for use on Samansge tables, ete, 
19” front x 18” high x 18” 
deep. A piece of furniture 





that most every club needs for 

the convenience of speakers. 
Desk is built with shelf for 

extra papers, books, etc Fin- 


cushioned 


dered, and require two to four 
Each $5.00. 
rite for club catalog today. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING Co. 


503 S. Wells St., Chicago Wabash 2070 
Td SADDLE 


F RE HORSE OWNERS 
Wh 


pay fancy prices for saddlery ? 
Write for FREE Catalog that has saved 
real money for thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 popular items of 
English and American “tack.” I ship 
saddlery on approval. Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., 
Dept. 44-D, 112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md, 
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WHOLE NATIONS pose for the cam-__ photo plates, and the idea sold 
era of the Rotarian this month's hobby _ the birth of a scheme which, 2 
story concerns. He's an aerial photog- later, is worth a gross of $200,001 











-. we serate tates. 


e Hitching Pos; 
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rapher. That is his business, but be- to his business. 
' cause it started as a hobby and because, ROTARIAN ABRAMS, whose 
of all things, this Rotarian flies in his _ business in making air survey — 
f spare time, too, his story can well be him so often to South America, \ CON 
told right here. THe Groom is indebted the West Indies, and other draw 
to LAWRENCE McCRACKEN, Of Pontiac, places that he sits in on Spa me 
Michigan, for the “facts.” dressed Rotary Club meetings 
ad same enjoyment he gets from t! 
Hoppinc” passengers on week-ends English, was committed to life in 
| brought some of the young officers of from the time he could read “flyi) : 
| the United States Army Air Corps a bit chine” thrillers. Even his father, 
| of loose change in the post-World War I Michigan village of Tekonsha, co 
| period. Use of Army planes was, of early that his son was no fit appr: 
| course, forbidden, but some of the least- to the grain and feed business. 
| wrecked training planes could be sal- After high school the young a, 
B () J N }) vaged, and week-ends were the boys’ addict found work in an airplan 
| own time. tory in Buffalo, New York, and to \ 
But the sought-for passenger trade did ing lessons at $1.50 a minute. The \\ 
not always materialize—at least for TaL- War sent him with the Marine Corps 
BERT ABRAMS, now known as president the Bahama patrol to watch fo: 
of the Abrams Aerial Survey Corpora- Marines that never appeared. 
tion and as a Rotarian of Lansing, Mich- It was during the period immed 
igan. Folks would flock out to see him after the War, when he was commis . 
FQ R 1 Q 4 1 fly, but they just wouldn’t go up. So  sioned in the Army Air Corps, t! 
ABRAMS did the next best thing. He had his first venture in passenger-hoy the 
brought the thrills down to them on’ Ping. With a friend he was able to the 
condition a wrecked plane. The 
12 Issues of Tue RorariaAN mercial results of the enterprise 
! already been noted. His first wes 
i : ao taking pictures from the air—he used 
Copies of Tue Rotarian from $2 box camera—was so encouraging that ( 
January to December, 1941, in- he borrowed a newspaper camera and 
clusive, with detailed index to did far better with it. 
authors, articles, photographs ee rer & Sat bow | 
2 Ae 2 : : estate owners liked “high way” pers): ph 
etc., included in this Volume. tives. Prices for pictures went as hig AE 
as $200. re! 
OULD you like to have A soldier’s bonus enabled him, with 
this attractive Bound a companion, ARTHUR Davis, then a stu- 





TALBERT ABRAMS with some of his ceria! 


Volume for 1941 for your 
cameras. . . . Below: His mapping plane. 


library? For Rotarians, 
Rotary Clubs, libraries, and 
schools this volume will serve 
as a practical and ready ref- 
erence for the wide variety 
of material that has been pre- 
: sented in the pages of THE 
RoraRiAN during 1941. 


Price $90 


postpaid ........ gacn 








Send your order today to 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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CONTOURS, or lines of equal level, can be 
jrawn from aerial photos with this device, 
nvented and manufactured by Mr. Abrams. 


at Michigan State College, to buy 
\rmy plane and organize the Mich- 
\irways. First profits got them a 
newly developed aerial camera. 
e ABC (Always Be Careful) Air- 
nes followed. Picture making from the 
took more and more of their in- 
“We took pictures of factories 
ivertising needs; pictures of homes 
vealthy owners,” related ROTARIAN 
\prAMS. “Then, as business grew, we 
1d that orchardists, lumbermen, 
neers, miners, even hunters, found 
views routine needs.” 
ghway engineers map roads from 
head-photo plats; hunters study 
trails by means of them; conserva- 
lepartments map duck blinds from 
hem; rural-electrification officials use 
flood-control engineers’ study 
n; South American countries exploit 
nes and waterways with the aid of 
en communities are laid out by 
eans of them. 

One of the amazing characteristics of 
photos, now being exploited in a re- 
kable degree by the Army, is the way 

nute details can be worked out from 

photographs taken at incredible heights. 
\BRAMS’ pioneer work has made him, 
reluctantly, a manufacturer of devices 


hotos: Abrams Aerial Survey Corp. 





ABRAMS’ experts piece together thousands of prints to make a “mosaic” of a surveyed area. 
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needed in aerial photography, along 
with his survey work. 
But he prefers aerial photography. 


Also his hobby. It’s—fiying. 


What's Your Hobby? 





Perhaps it’s gardens, or sta » collecting 
or raising bull pups, or one of ? indreds of 
other hobbies Whatever it s, you'll no 
doubt want to know of other persons of the 
same interest If you do, THe Groom will 
be happy to list you belou if vo ea Ro 
tarian or a member of a Rotarian’s family 

Match Covers: Stanley Barasch (grand 


collects match covers), 916 
Florence, Ala., U.S.A 
Wherry (wife of 
Lawrence, 


son of Rotarian 
N. Wood Ave., 

Buttons: Mrs. Neal M 
Rotarian — collects buttons 
Kans., U.S.A. 

Milk-Bottle Tops: Genevieve Kinch 
(daughter of Rotarian—collects milk-bottle 
tops; also pressed leaves), 213 4th St., Wal- 
lace, Idaho, U.S.A 

Mateh Covers: Manuel Leon Ortega, Jr 
(son of Rotarian collects match covers: 
will exchange stamps for empty covers), 9a. 
Hamburgo No. 218. Mexico, D.F 

Correspondence: Eighth Grade, St. He- 
lena, Calif., Elementary School (students, 13 
and 14 years of age, wish to correspond 
with similar class in other English-speaking 
countries: Rotarian Thos. B. Street, princi- 
pal), St. Helena, Calif., U.S.A. (Note: Such 
exchange of correspondence must be ar- 
ranged by interested groups: Rotary Inter- 
national does not make or sponsor such ar- 
rangements.) 

Match Covers, Pen Pats: 
Onge (son of Rotarian collects 
ers, coins, stamps wishes to correspond 
with pen pals in U.S.A.), 74 Canada Road, 
Edmundston, N.B., Canada 

Pitehers: Mrs. C. F. McNaught (wife of 


Michael St 


ratch cow 


Rotarian—collects pitcher of al sizes; will 
exchange), 831 W. Ist St Elmira, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 

Fans: Mrs. Jay W. Lewis (wife of Ro- 
tarian—collects fans of any description; will 
exchange with or buy from other collectors), 
Manchester, Iowa, U.S.A 

Art: C. H. Dunning as been painting 


and exhibiting for 25 years; wishes corre- 
spondence with Rotarians of similar bent), 
110 W.E.B.C. Bldg., Duluth, Minn., U.S.A 

Pitchers: Lois Sara Kime 9-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian collects small or 
miniature pitchers wishe fo corre spond 
with other collectors), 17 Morningside Drive, 
Shelby, Ohio, U.S.A | 

Entomology: Ralph E. Crabill (son of 
Rotarian—collects and studies insects, wishes 
correspondence with other collectors), 1027 
Hoffman St., Elmira, N. Y., U.S.A 

Sand: Charles Hollingshead (/3-year-old 
son of Rotarian—collects two-dra? bottles 
of sand from everywhere), 329 W. 3rd Ave., 
Garnett, Kans., U.S.A. 

Tue Hossyynorse Groom 
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LONG RANGE 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. D-61, East Alton, Ill 
Mail FREE leaflet on SUPER-X and XPERT 


Soon 
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WHY WASTE TIME 
LOOKING FOR THAT 
PARTICULAR FACE? 


Simply phone for our repre- 
sentative, who will call and 
relieve you of all your type 
worries. We have just the type 
face you have been looking for. 








WHITEHALL 5566 





Typographers 


155 EAST OHIO STREET « CHICAGO 
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VISIT GANANOQUE, CANADA 


Canadian Gateway to the 1000 Islands, one of Na- 
ture’s Beauty Spots. The nearest Canadian Town 
West from 1000 Island International Bridge enroute 
to Rotary International Convention, Toronto, 180 
miles. Plan to stop over and visit our Rotary Club, 
Town, and 1000 Islands including Rotary Island and 
International Camp at Gananoque. 


1000 Island Boat Tours Every Hour 


For General Information or Folder write, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, GANANOQUE, ONTARIO 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 












FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMP 


July 5—Aug. 30. Frequent cruises in sub-chaser. 
Expert instruction in rowing, sailing, swim- 
ming. Boys 10-20. Tutoring available. 
Modern dormitories, two gyms, rifle 
range, 60 boats. Limited enrolment. 
Inclusive fee covers uniform, 
© |sundry. Catalog. Rear Admiral 
S&S. S. Robison, U. S. N. {fret 
Box 29, Toms River, N. J. 








PREPAREDNESS HAS BEEN OUR JOB 
==Kemper’s superior 
‘FUR 98 YEARS—Ke pean ot pooper 
ing young men to successfully meet life’s 
battle will mean much to your son. 


MILITARY SCHOOL—Junior College, High School 
Fuily accredited. Superior instruction. Modern buildings. 
$200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Five athletic fields. 96 
acres, Catalog. Col.A.M.Hitch, 42 Third 8t., Boonville, Ma, 


April 14 
Is 


Pan-American 
Day 
















Why not observe it by initiating 
a 12-time reminder of Rotary neigh- 
borliness. How? 

Simply by ordering one, two, or 
many “Fourth Object Subscrip- 
tions” to Revista Roraria, Spanish 
language-edition of THE RoTARIAN, 
to be sent either to your Spanish- 
reading friends or, if you haven’t 
any yet, to prominent non-Ro- 
tarians in Latin America. A list of 
such, made up from suggestions 
from Ibero-American District Gov- 
ernors and Rotary Clubs, is on file 

waiting for you to put it to use. 

Just send the number of sub- 
scriptions you or your Club wants 
and we will bill you for the sub- 
scriptions ($1.25 each for a full 
year) when they have been assigned. 


Send subscriptions to 


The ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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spose 
“DOUBLE time, boys! This is the 
only shadow that we have left!” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. The 
following story is told by Rotarian Wal- 
lace A. Laird, of Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
The “victim” of the actual incident he 
relates is also an Oklahoma Rotarian. 


Frank G. lives out on a small sub- 
urban place. One cold night a while 
back Frank heard a noise in the chicken 
house. He leaped from his bed, grabbed 
a shotgun, and took for the hen house 
in his long underwear. 

As he reached the door of the hen 
house, he squatted down, ready for any 
eventuality. His old hound dog fol- 
lowed him out to the coop. As Frank 
squatted, his long underwear gapped 
open and the hound stuck his cold nose 
up against Frank. He fired and killed 
16 chickens! 


Pi 

When the following lines’ are 
straightened out once more, they seem 
particularly significant at this time. 
They were first said by an American 
President. 

Etl su evah iafht hatt htirg kames 
tmghi; dan ni ahtt tfaih let su ot eht 
ned, read to od ruo utdy sa ew ndtsud- 
rean ti. 


Directory 
Hidden in each of the following sen- 
tences is the name of a Director of Ro- 
tary International: 
1. We plied him with questions— 
about his experiences as an air-raid 
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warden; how many people still live jy 
Dover, normally a city of 41,000; etc, — 

2. Most of us, we found, associate 
hemp with Manila. Kersey, though 
seemed to know it, was manufactur 
in England as early as the 13th Cey 
tury. 

3. There is a rumor going arow 
that for the duration of the war, rent 
will be given a ceiling in defense areas 

4. “Puck” is part of the vocabulam 
the game of hockey. “En,” on the oth 
hand, is a printer’s term. 

5. “When the guests first appear, so 
have the room clerk notify me,” I sa 
somewhat impatiently. 


Cockeyed Puzzle 
Final state of the ugl 


39 4 7 duckling (Cinderella 
ending) 

pa ep eee If I ever got yours, I did 

14 6 10 2 it unconsciously 

ia acca hi Belt, shoe, collar, o 

12 15 8 something like that 

wei porns Apvetty Sner 

31 68 ll 


When you-have guessed the words 
above, arrange their letters in the 
blanks below according to their respec- 
tive numbers, and have the reason why 
the Lincoln Highway is like the way 
to Tipperary. 


14 15 


(Helen Pettigrew, of Charleston, Arkan 
sas, who submits this age is the sister- 
in-law of W. Frank Phillips, President of the 
Rotary Club of Canadian, Texas.—Ebs.) 


The answers to the three problems 
above will be found on page 63. 


Lakes Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Early Bird 

Coal dealer: “Why, sir, don’t you 
know that in another million years our 
coal supply will be totally exhausted?” 

Consumer: “Yes, but isn’t it a little 
too early to be shooting the price up 
three times in two months?”—Weekly 
Letter, WorcESTER, NEW YORK. 


Easy to Find 

“Where’s the manager’s office?” asked 
the paint salesman. 

“Follow the _ passage,” someone 
directed him, “until you come to the 
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ading ‘No Admittance.” Go up- 
till you see the sign ‘Keep Out.’ 
the corridor till you see the 
silence’ and then yell for him.”— 
Vews, MATEWAN, WEST VIRGINIA. 


PPiplomacy 

. “y look all in today, Bill. What is 

f r uble?” 

ayy answered Bili, “I didn’t get 
intil daylight, and I was just un- 

are ng when my wife woke up and 


ejid, ‘Aren’t you getting up pretty 
) In order to save an argument, 

yn my clothes and came down to 
nlant.’”—Bulletin, Forr Stockton, 


BE yt ph 

Inscription on a monument in France 
ng the grave of an Army mule: 
In memory of Maggie, who in her time 
icked two colonels, four majors, ten 
iptains, 24 lieutenants, 42 sergeants, 
other ranks, and one Mills bomb.”’— 

{viso, WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


t Give Up 
fusband: “I’ve got to get rid of my 
iffeur. He’s nearly killed me four 


Wife: “Oh, give him another chance.” 
The Rotary Felloe, HicHLAND Park, 
\MIICHIGAN. 


Why Shouldn’t It? 
First pilot: “It makes me mad to be 
Id I haven’t enough altitude.” 
Second pilot: “It makes me soar, too.” 
Rotary Bulletin, YONKERS, NEw York. 


Visse d 
Wife (to husband who had asked her 
ow she liked his speech): “You didn’t 
nake the most of your opportunities.” 
Husband: “What opportunities?” 
Wife: “Why, the opportunities you 
ad of sitting down.”—Rotogram, LAKE- 
ORT, CALIFORNIA. 








Rarity 


"And what is so rare as a day in 
June?" quoth the poet. Well, a limer- 
ick with only four lines, for one. If 
you supply—by June I—the best line 
for the incomplete limerick below, you 
will receive $2. Send your contribu- 
tions—as many as you wish—to The 
Fixer, Stripped Gears Department, care 
of "The Rotarian" Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl_—Gears Eds. 











$2 Question 
Jim Jack’s got a whole lot of money— 
His bees got to work and made honey. 
Now what would you do 


> 


In a similar stew? 


Grub Growl? 

Here’s a “limerick-er” who answers a 
question with a question. The query, 
you will remember, in the limerick pub- 
lished in the January Rorarian sought 
to determine the cause for lack of at- 
tendance in a certain Rotary Club. Ray 
Church, Secretary-Treasurer of the Ro- 
tary Club of Helena, Montana, thinks 
perhaps he’s put his finger—or, shall we 
say, tongue?—on the trouble. Here is 
the way he completed the limerick—and 
won the prize: 

Attendance has been our main failing, 
Though none of our members is ailing, 

Do you think it can be 

We are feeling ennui? 

Or is it the grub keeps ’em wailing? 


Answers to Problems on Page 62 
Pi: From Abraham Lincoln’s Cooper Un- 
ion address, New York City, February 27, 
1860: “Let us have faith that right makes 
might; and in that faith, let us to the end, 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 
DIRECTORY: 1 Vernor (Richard E., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, U.S.A.). 2. Akers (Lawrence 
S., Memphis, Tennessee, U.S.A.). 3. War- 
ren (T. A., Wolverhampton, England). 4. 
Yen (Te-Ching, Nanking, China). 5. Pearson 
(Daniel Cecil, Roswell, New Mexico, U.S.A.). 
COCKEYED PUZZLE: It’s a long way to go. 

















“PAY NO attention to what my husband says. 


APRIL, 1942 








He's like that with me about money, too!” 


EVERYDAY FILES 
Handy . . . inexpensive 
... @peeds up filing and 
sorting . .. made in two 
sizes and several styles. 








| THESE USEFUL OFFICE 
_| ACCESSORIES SPEED UP 
_| WAR WORK an VICTORY 


The war has greatly increased the 
demand for dependable and useful 
Globe-Wernicke office accessories, filing 
equipment and supplies. They speed up 
| | routine and increase efficiency in count- 
| | less offices and factories whose operation 
is essential for the welfare of the nation. 
Globe-Wernicke products are sold by 
leading stationers and office equipment 
dealers everywhere. 











“ACCESSO”" WOOD 
DESK TRAYS 
Wide band openings on all 
| often used for personal filing four sides bottom make 
+. #everal stylesofindexing. it easy to handle papers. 


Globe-Wernicke 
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“Confidence 


COUNTS MOST 


| 


N\ EMBERSHIP in N. S. M. pledges to the 
LJ public the highest standards of funeral 
service—complete facilities, plain pricing and 
professional skill. To the members themselves 
come invaluable services which help to main- 
tain these standards. For this organization is 
recognized professionally as the major source 
for research and fact-finding. 

Funeral directors already meeting the re- 


quirement of N. §. M. membership are invited 


to secure full information by addressing Dept. 
R3, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 








National Selec Morticians 





i i & 
THE SECRET OF ~~ in aoe Bothered 
y dandruff? Don't waste time 
HEALTHY HAIR moping or doping your hair. 
Wake up your scalp, see the difference, fee/ the results. 
Let the new electric driven VITABRUSH answer your 
worries. 5000 vitalizing strokes per minute. Restful. 
Pleasant. Satisfying. Takes only 3 minutes a day. Recom- 
mended by scalp authorities. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write now for full information and money-back 
offer. Hershey Mfg. Co., 183 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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To encourage ond foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 
in particular to encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service 

(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


= 





THE FOUR OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


ee  Santennrnrae 





pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 





busi » and ¢ ity life. 
(4) The advancement of _ international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 


through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal 


of service. a 








HOW GOES IT 
with the Rotary wheel these days? 
Has it bogged down in the morass 
of bad news? Not according to 
the figures. Since last July 1, 
when the present Rotary year be- 
gan, 76 new Rotary Clubs have 
joined this international fellow- 
ship of business and professional 
men—which more than offsets the 
number of Clubs lost in that pe- 
riod. Virtually all the latter were 
war casualties. Of those 76 new 
Clubs, 36 are in the United States 
and Canada, 31 in Ibero-America 
—and 9 in other countries. Ro- 
tary had, as of March 3, 5,059 
Clubs and approximately 211,500 
Rotarians. 


NOTE ESPECIALLY 
that growth in Latin America. 
Rotary now has 551 Clubs be- 
tween the Rio Grande and Cape 
Horn and among the palm-fringed 
isles of the Caribbean. Rotary has 
“caught on” among the inherently 
warm-natured, high-visioned men 
of these lands, and those close to 
the situation confirm what is ob- 
vious—that the 14,000 Rotarians 
of Spanish- and Portuguese-speak- 
ing America are a potent and 
active force in the cultural and 
economic solidification of the long 
American Continent. Who, after 
ali, first championed the great 
dream of pan-Americanism? Was 
it not Simon Bolivar, Libertador? 
(See Bolivar Began It in the April, 
1940, issue. ) 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 
is April 14. Hundreds of Clubs 
have saved a meeting for it. Pro- 
gram planners may find help in 
Dr. Bainbridge’s personal-experi- 
ence story on page 7 and in the 
page of cartoons facing it, in 
Stephen Duggan’s article about 
student exchanges, and in the Lit- 
tle Lessons on Latin America ser- 
ies, this time on Chile. Last month 
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a Rotarian told how to organize 
student Pan-American Clubs. In- 
cidentally, does your Club know 
about Revista Rotaria, the Span- 
ish edition of this magazine? Leaf 
back to page 62 and read about it. 
Maybe you, as an individual, or 
your Club will count the sending 
of a “Fourth Object Subscription” 
such as is described there a fitting 
salute to Pan-American Day... . 
Rotary’s use of radio to promote a 
closer continental understanding 
merits and is getting wide interest 
among American Rotarians. We 
refer to the Sunday-afternoon pro- 
gram The Americas Speak. Tune 
in during April. It ends in May. 


A NOTE OF URGENCY 
marked the letter President Tom 


J. Davis sent all Rotary Club 
Presidents in the United States 
and Canada the other day. It was 
a request that each Club stage a 
China Day program at its next 
meeting, or at its second next, at 
the latest. The suggestion fell 
upon ready soil. In the next 
two weeks hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of Rotary Clubs throughout 
North America had China Day pro- 
grams—original, enthusiastic, in- 
structive ones (as the item on 
page 46 reports). This whole- 
hearted response showed that 
North American Rotarians gener- 
ally bear a deep respect for the 
courage and resourcefulness of the 
Chinese people—and want to let 
them know it. China Day showed 
something else, too: that Rotary 
Clubs can act swiftly and in con- 
cert, even on short notice. That 
may be worth remembering. 


SMALLPOX 
used to strike almost all children. 
A fourth of those it visited, it 
killed. Others it marked and 
maimed. Then, in 1796, along 
came Dr. Edward Jenner, an Eng- 
lish country doctor, with a shield 





W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


against the scourge. “Vaccina. 
tion,” he called it. Dairy fa: ners, 
he knew, had long believed byt 
feared to reveal that once a person 
had had cowpox, a much milder 
disease, he’d never catch small- 
pox. Jenner proved that—anq 
showed a skeptical world how to 
use that important knowledge. 
Three years later, Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse, of Boston, began vae. 
cinating in America. Last year 
only 1,368 cases of smallpox were 
reported in the United States, 
There’s cause for elation in that 
story—but not for complacency. 
The battle never ends. Neither 
does the fight against diphtheria 
—of which 16,922 cases were re. 
ported in 1941. The other day a 
young mother we know was com- 
plaining to her pediatrician about 
the pain which an innoculation 
would cause her baby. ‘My dear 
lady,” he sighed, his patience eb- 
bing, “you have never seen a baby 
choking with diphtheria. Take it 
from me, you never want to!” 





EARMARK MAY 1 
for a little extra thought about the 


health of the youngsters round 
your hearth and about your town. 
May 1 is Child Health Day in the 
United States. But you already 
know that if you have anything 
to do with your community’s ob- 
servance of Boys and Girls Week, 
April 25-May 2. Friday’s activ- 
ities of that week are all to focus 
on child health and safety. 


NOW THAT TIRES 
have become a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever so short a 
time, many Rotary couples that 
had planned to point the family 
bus toward Toronto next June are 
thinking twice—about the best 
way to get there. And so you find 
them arranging to double up or 
triple up with Hank and Ethel 
and Bill and Lill to make one car 
do for two or three. That’s patri- 
otic. It’s also chummier. Others 
will take train, plane, bus, or boat 
—all laudable alternatives—to Ro- 
tary’s 1942 reunion. You figure 
out how to get there and Toronto 
will do the rest. A great wartime 
Convention is forecast. Toronto's 
407 Rotarians are burning the 
midnight oil to assure it. 


—see See 











